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FELLOW TEACHERS, 

I am sitting by the open window of my log 
cabin located on the north shore of Lake 
Superior. Through the window a cool, gentle 
breeze enters. There is the sound of waves 
lapping the shore and the surface of the lake 
is shimmering under the light of a full moon. 
At my back door is the stillness of the forest. 
The atmosphere is that of beauty and peace 
broken, however, by the voice of a news com- 
mentator coming in over the radio, turned low. 
He is telling the awful story of war, destruc- 
tion and aggression, urging us to hurry our 
defense program to defend if need be our way 
of life which we call democracy. 

Suddenly, I realize that soon we will be 
facing our young boys and girls. To us is given 
largely the great responsibility of training 
these children, the citizens of tomorrow. In a 
cynical world, involved in a colossal revolution, 
we find ourselves challenged as never before. 
I am reminded of a statement of Woodrow 
Wilson who said, “This is not a day of 
triumph; it is a day of dedication. Here muster, 
not the forces of party, but the forces of hu- 
manity.”’ With the ideals which we hold dear, 
threatened, may we as teachers re-dedicate 
ourselves to the great humanitarian principles 
and ideals for which this nation stands. Our 
education has always been associated with big, 
noble ideas, namely, civilization, progress, 
loyalty, opportunity, uplift, refinement, culture, 
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and love. Today the world needs love as never 
before. Our mission is the supreme labor of 
love. 

Surely we can be proud of what the schools 
have done during the past year in the problem 
of defense training. In this, they have met 
their greatest challenge. Ten thousand city and 
rural schools and one hundred forty-two col- 
leges of engineering have mobilized. As a re- 
sult, thousands of workers have been trained 
in essential skills for defense. Wisconsin 
schools have responded nobly to this program. 

In our training for defense, we shall need 
to make further adjustments. Health and phy- 
sical education have taken on a greater signifi- 
cance. The creating of a spirit of tolerance 
among ourselves, the developing of a better 
understanding of our Latin-American neigh- 
bors, and the cultivation of a greater attitude 
of cooperation have become problems for im- 
mediate attention in our schools. 


Certainly, this is a period when we need a 
strong and vigorous Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation. With sinister forces about we need 
the Association’s aid in combating them and 
helping us to establish beneficial public rela- 
tions. Every teacher should be a member. It is 
your professional duty and responsibility. A 
list of the achievements of the Association dur- 
ing its history is impressive. During the year 
a large number of members have given their 
time and energy to important problems of the 
association. They will report to you at the 
Delegate Assembly meeting in November. I 
assure you that their conclusions are for the 
general welfare of the teachers and schools. 
Join early and attend the meeting in November. 

Yes, we lost tenure by a narrow margin. 
This was largely due to the referendum and 
the fact that some teachers requested repeal. 
However, if we can agree on a law, perhaps 
we can secure its enactment. 

May each one of us follow events, keep clear 
headed, and use good judgment during the 
coming year. 

Fred L. Witter 


President 
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MONTHLY COMMENTS BY SEC. 0. H. PLENZKE 


HE Sixty-Fifth Session of the Wisconsin 
vegislature adjourned s/ve die on June 6, 
ending the shortest session since 1903. There 
were 1368 bills introduced but less than one- 
fourth were enacted into law. 
In the educational area the 
most controversial issues were 
raised by bills to repeal the state teacher tenure 
law of 1937 and the small-valuation school 
consolidation law of 1939. Tenure was re- 
pealed by a narrow margin in both houses 
after prolonged debate and _ parliamentary 
battles. WEA, local associations, and allied 
groups fought a hard clean fight up to the end 
but the referendum (of questionable validity) 
was quoted by Opponents at every turn. Re- 
gardless of this set-back there is a great deal of 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH 
LEGISLATURE 


sentiment for teacher security and the experi- 
ence of four years should contribute to an ulti- 
mate and satisfactory legislative solution. 

The small-school law had a narrow escape 
as the so-called compromise bill needed only 
Senate concurrence in an Assembly amendment 
to make it law. Sine die adjournment saved it. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears a summary 
of new educational legislation. 

Bills to increase high school aid and to pro- 
vide state aid for high school transportation 
didn’t even get a start down the legislative 
path. A measure to revise qualifications of 
county superintendents failed of passage as 
did an attempt to allocate all of the proceeds 
of the common school fund to school libraries. 
The lawmakers deserve a hand for not yield- 
ing to isolated demands for a teacher oath bill. 
WEA representatives presented a critical 
analysis of the measure which appeared on the 
Senate calendar five times but was laid over in 
every instance. Good riddance also was the 
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disposal of the bill to tie the hands of city 
school boards in budgetary matters. 

Three bills were passed but received execu- 
tive veto. They were: the $6000 appropriation 
for a state music supervisor, payment and per 
diem and mileage to county normal school 
board members, and empowering the normal 


school regents to provide commons and 
dormitories. 
Other important measures, defeated or 


failed because of incomplete action due to 
early adjournment, Milwaukee 
county tenure bill and the continuing contract 
provision, both of which passed the lower 
house; the bill affecting establishment of kin- 
dergartens; extension of library service; estab- 
lishing county boards of adult education; 
state-wide citizenship program. 

The status of tenure teachers since repeal of 
the law is unsettled. Determination of contrac- 
tual status can be ascertained only through 
court proceedings. The executive committee 
has agreed to carry a case through the courts 
provided the case begun in the lower court is 
clear cut, involving repeal of the law. 


were: the 
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HE ramifications and impacts of defense 

activity with its emergency fiats, directional 
changes, and reversals of opinion are incalcul- 
able. Philosophies of education, aims, and 
methods of teach- 
ing, are being 
poured through the 
defense sifter. Much that was discarded or re- 
served solely to higher or technical education 
by our curriculum makers is now being drawn 
up to the front lines with all seriousness and 
the advantages of former prestige. 

Mathematics is a case in point. Remember 


CURRICULUM MAKERS AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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how mathematics was socialized, generalized, 
condensed, boiled down, made practical, and 
given a place among the electives? Now, with 
the serious shortage of technicians in all lines, 
those whose expertness rests upon the science 
of higher mathematics, the call comes to stop 
being low-brow and to develop potential en- 
gineers. That means mathematics and a lot 
of it. The American Mathematical Society de- 
plores that aeronautical schools are lowering 
entrance requirements for lack of suitably 
trained applicants. Solid geometry and trigo- 
nometry seem to be in demand once more. The 
War Preparedness Committee of the Society 
has reviewed the basic manuals of military and 
naval science to extract therefrom the amount 
and nature of mathematics they anticipate. Im- 
mediate revisions of courses of study are 
urged, same to consist of a full four-year 
course in high school. 

This is but one instance of the tremendous 
effect of the emergency. Fortunately, the pub- 
lic schools are flexible in organization and can 
adapt themselves without confusion. 


* 


ORLD War I demonstrated the power 

of school facilities in publicizing facts, 
popularizing movements and selling ideas. 
Ever since the schools have been besieged to 
WHEN SHALL WE Teac? [4 a helping hand 
in ventures of every 
description. The Journal has repeatedly re- 
ferred to this increasing tendency as recogni- 
tion of the effectiveness of education, but it 
has become no small problem from the stand- 
point of administration and supervision. The 
schools have always been ready to co-operate 
in community and movements or 
projects. However, the requests for participa- 
tion are so numerous that the question is 
raised, When shall we teach school? 

In compliance with a request of the ‘North 
Central,” Principal Helble of Appleton col- 
lected requests made of schools in his area 
from September 1, 1940, to May 7, 1941. 
Forty such were made, beginning with a re- 
quest to sell conservation stamps ; sponsor a 
contest on how to use credit; observe Negro 
history week; organize a week’s trip of stu- 
dents to Washington, D. C.; have a meat cut- 
ting demonstration before the student body; 
collect funds to combat infantile paralysis; 
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make ninety dresses for refugees abroad; ob- 
serve Dairy Week with menus, posters, etc.; 
sponsor and judge essay contest on patriotism; 
sponsor contest among students to encourage 
them to enter government service; participate 
in national essay contest on Americanism; 
sponsor essay contest to promote national 
unity; promote Brotherhood Week by forum 
discussions; participate in national contest in 
commercial subjects; enter national competi- 
tion in school rifle marksmanship; sponsor 
Safe Drivers League among students; raise 
funds to feed people in five crushed democra- 
cies of Europe; raise funds among students to 
help the Chinese; sell garden seeds to pupils 
to help a mission; sell tickets to students to 
attend four plays during the year; enter a state 
oratorical contest; participate in music festi- 
vals; promote contest, examination and essay 
on why we should enter the League of Na- 
tions; participate in athletic tournaments; keep 
students informed on progress in aviation by 
using “‘their’’ literature; raise $1000 to put on 
a broadcast for WGN of our school, advertis- 
ing the school and city; help neglected chil- 
dren in Southern Appalachians; sponsor essay 
contest for college scholarship prize; plan a 
Paint-Clean-Up campaign; observe 45th anni- 
versary of Fire Underwriters Association by 
making posters and writing essays in classes; 
organize student pilgrimage to Washington, 
D. C. for a railroad company; organize student 
trip to engineering exposition at Madison; 


essay contest on What Uncle Sam Means To | 


Us; sell gummed labels to students to raise 
funds for cancer fight; encourage boys to con- 
struct autos to enter Soap Box Derby; raise 
funds for British children; select students for 
Students Who’s Who; enter high school bands 
in various state convention parades. 

Which of these could be outlawed for lack 
of social or humanitarian purpose, is the prob- 
lem. Perhaps not many. The pressure which is 
apt to be applied locally is another deter- 
minant. Nevertheless, whether worthy or not, 
the demands upon schools by outside groups 
have exceeded the ability of schools to absorb 
them without neglecting the primary school 
functions. Then, too, schools will be asked to 
share in various drives and projects connected 
with defense. The chances are that these will 
receive first consideration so that many of the 
garden requests will receive scant 
attention. 


variety 
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Laws of 194 
Relating To Education 


Schools in Distress. Appropriates 


CHAPTER 4. 
$200,000 special state aid to elementary and high 
schools which are in such financial distress that they 
cannot continue. Distributed in amounts and under 
conditions determined by the emergency board. 


CHAPTER 29. University Extension Courses. 36.175 
EXTENSION COURSES FOR THOSE IN MILI- 
TARY SERVICE. (1) Any Wisconsin citizen serv- 
ing in the army, navy or marine corps of the United 
States, upon proof of his military status, may take 
without cost correspondence courses from the exten- 
sion division of the University of Wisconsin, but not 
more than one course may be taken at any one time. 
The necessary text books for such courses shall be 
provided by the student. 

(2) All tuition or instruction fees paid by any 
such citizens who have enlisted or been inducted 
since October 14, 1940 shall have such tuition or 
instruction fees refunded. 


CHAPTER 34. State Radio Station WHA. Transfers 
state radio station WHA to the University with an 
annual appropriation of $47,640. 


CHAPTER 43. Refunding Bonds. Repeals subsection 
(12) of section 67.04 relating to refunding school 
district bonds and recreates the subsection to read: 
By any school district, whenever the aggregate ma- 
turities of principal and interest on previous in- 
debtedness in any calendar year exceed $3% for each 
$1,000 of its assessed valuation as determined during 
the preceding year. Bonds maturing in such year 
may be refunded in the manner provided by subsec- 
tion (10) in an amount not exceeding the difference 
between such aggregate maturities of principal and 
interest and a sum equal to $3% for each $1,000 of 
its assessed valuation as determined during the pre- 
ceding year. The provision of this subsection shall 
not affect or repeal any law authorizing the refunding 
of bonds by school districts but shall be supplemental 
thereto. In the issuing of refunding bonds under this 
subsection, a school district shall proceed as _pro- 
vided by subsection (10) of this section. 


CHAPTER 46. Diplomas to Seniors. Any senior stu- 
dent of a high school in this state who, during the 
school year entered any branch of the military or 
naval service of the United States and who would 
have graduated during such school year, shall be 
granted a diploma of graduation from such school. 
Such diploma shall have all the rights and privileges 
of diplomas regularly granted to graduates of such 
school. Any senior student of a county rural normal 
school or teachers college in this state who entered 
during the school year any branch of the military or 
naval service of the United States shall be given 
credit for the first semester's work for such school 
year to the same extent as though he had success- 
fully completed such work. 
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CHAPTER 49. State Budget, 1941-1943 

Annual State Aid Appropriations 
305,000 
225,000 
$5,300,000 and 5,100,000 
125,000 


*Transportation and Tuition —_- a 
*Supervising Teachers 
*Elementary Schools — 
State Graded and Junior High Schools 


DPR ONT SAU ee See ah i ae 1,385,000 
**County Normal Schools ~~~ ‘ 240,000 
County Sch. of Agric. and Domestic Ec. 12,000 


145,000 
125,000 


Deaf and Defective Speech 
Physically Disabled 


Mentally Defective ae 55,000 
Vocational and Adult Education 255,000 
Vocational Scholarships 5,000 
Part-time Agriculture 25,000 
Transportation Crippled Children, inter- 

hospital = 2,500 


* Appropriations so designated, aids fuer county nurses, 
or any other moneys distributed to any county, city, village, 


township or school district are not subject to the reduction 


which may be made by the Emergency Board. 


** See Chapter 211. 


CHAPTER 52. Library Boards. Permits reimburse- 
ment of members of municipal library boards for 
actual and necessary expenses incurred in perform- 
ing duties outside the municipality. 


CHAPTER 66. Compulsory Military Training. Every 
able-bodied male student of the university, except 
those granted exemption under the regulations of 
the regents, shall receive military training during his 
freshman and sophomore years. 


CHAPTER 104. Training for Homebound Persons. 
Annual appropriation of $25,000 to state board of 
vocational and adult education for training or in- 
struction in crafts for homebound persons. Such per- 
son is defined as one who, because of the severity 
of his physical disabilities, is not expected to be 
able to compete with able-bodied persons in normal 
employment. Must be 16 years of age or over. State 
money spent for this purpose must be matched by at 
least the same amount by the county. 


CHAPTER 116. Respect and reverence for the Amer- 
ican Flag. (40.19) (4m) The pupils of every pub- 
lic, private, parochial, and denominational school 
shall, by appropriate instruction and ceremonial to 
be formulated by the state superintendent of public 
instruction, be taught the proper reverence and re- 
spect for and the history and meaning of the Ameri- 
can flag, the Declaration of Independence, the 
United States Constitution, as well as the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, so that government of 
the people, by the people and for the people may 
fanction and endure in the United States of America. 


CHAPTER 122. Repeals subsection (2) of section 
40.21, the indigent tuition law. 








CHAPTER 123. Indigent Tuition Deduction from 
State Aid. (40.21) (2) Whenever after the effective 
date of this paragraph any school district or munici- 
pality shall be compensated by a county, town, city 
or village for the tuition of any indigent pupil as 
provided in paragraph (a) of this subsection, the 
county clerk, city, village or town clerk shall file 
duplicate certificates with the state superintendent 
and secretary of state setting forth the name of such 
school district or municipality, the name, kind and 
location of the school attended by the indigent pupil, 
the latter's name and grade, the amount so compen- 
sated and such other information as may be required 
by the state superintendent and secretary of state. 
Such certification may be made any time after pay- 
ment of such tuition before the following determina- 
tion and certification by the state superintendent of 
the state school aid accruing to such school district 
or municipality on account of such school. In mak- 
ing his determination and certification of the state 
school aid otherwise accruing to such school district 
or municipality on account of such school, the state 
superintendent shall deduct therefrom the amount 
certified by the county, city, village or town as paid 
to such school district or municipality and said 
county, city, village or town shall be entitled to 
the amount of such deduction payable out of the 
appropriation for such state school aid. In the event 
the school aid otherwise accruing to such school 
district or municipality in any year does not exceed 
the amount certified by the county as paid to such 
school district or municipality, the state superin- 
tendent shall continue to make deductions from the 
school aid otherwise accruing to such school district 
or municipality annually thereafter until the amount 
deducted equals the amount as certified by the county 
as paid to such school district or municipality. 
Upon receiving from the state superintendent his 
certificate showing such deduction, the secretary of 
state shall draw his warrant for the amount thereof 
in favor of such county, city, village or town for 
general county, city, village or town purposes. When 
the county, city, village or town receives such funds 
it shall reduce the general county, city, village or 
town tax levy in a corresponding amount. The pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall not apply to indigent 
tuition claims that have been reduced to judgment 
prior to the effective date of this paragraph. Any 
school district or municipality making claim for any 
state school aids except from the trust fund shall 
be conclusively deemed to have accepted the provi- 
sions hereof. In the event the deductions herein pro- 
vided shall exceed the amount of aid otherwise due 
the school district or municipality then the remainder 
of the amount to be deducted shall be in like manner 
and method deducted from the county school aids. 


CHAPTER 130. Exemption from Claims. Amends 
(40.87) (9) by providing that state elementary 
school aid and county school aid paid to any school 
district or city “shall at all times be exempt from 
execution, attachment, garnishment, or other process 
in favor of creditors except as to claims for salaries 
or wages of teachers and other school employes and 
as to claims for school materials, supplies, fuel, and 
current repairs.” 


CHAPTER 139. City School Plan. Creates subsection 
(3) of section 40.50 to read: Whenever any city 
shall operate under the city school plan as provided 
by sections 40.50 to 40.60, all of the area within 
the corporate limits of such city shall automatically 
be included under such city school plan and be a 
part of such city school district. The provisions of 
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this subsection shall not affect or change the plan 
or territorial limits of any school system now operat- 
ing in any city of the fourth class under a special 
charter heretofore granted to such city. 


CHAPTER 146. Relates to school construction fund 
in city of Milwaukee. 


CHAPTER 147. Relates to school sites and buildings 
in city of Milwaukee. 


CHAPTER 148. Relates to tenure and employment 
of school employes in city of Milwaukee. 


CHAPTER 156. School Board Meetings. Subsection 
(2) of section 40.52 relating to city school boards 
is amended to read: The board shall hold regular 
monthly meetings at such times as it shall by rule 
prescribe; special meetings may be held under such 
standing rules as the board may adopt. All said meet- 
ings shall be open to the public, except that in 
cases where the board resolves itself into a committee 
of the whole the public shall be excluded from 
such committee meeting if the committee so desires 
and except that hearings before the board on charges 
against an employe shall be closed to the public if 
requested by the employe against whom the charges 
were preferred. 


CHAPTER 168. Thoroughfare Markings. Towns, 
cities or villages wherein a public or parochial school 
lies shall mark thoroughfares for traffic along school- 
house grounds with blue, white and red markings 
within 100 yards of the boundary of the grounds. 
Markings shall be contiguous stripes in order named 
from left to right or from top to bottom, as the 
case may be, each stripe to be one foot wide. Mark- 
ings to be on objects not more than 50 feet apart. 
At either extremity of said marked zone an upright 
marking shall be placed conspicuous to motorists 
bearing the words ‘‘Caution—School Zone’, three 
words to be in colors blue, white and red in order 
named. At the limits of any city or village a color 
sign shall be posted with this wording, ‘‘Motorist— 
Extraordinary care is required in school zones. Ob- 
serve markings.” 


CHAPTER 175. Transfer of State Aids. Provides 
that if the state appropriations made for transpor- 
tation and tuition and for elementary schools exceed 
the actual expenditures or the full share of state aids 
thereunder, such excess may be transferred upon 
order of the state superintendent and the secretary 
of state from the original appropriation and be 
used to supplement any of the other appropriations 
tor the purposes named. 

CHAPTER 183. Repeals section 39.40, the state 
teacher tenure law. 


CHAPTER 211. Increases the annual appropriation 
for county normal schools to $285,000. 


CHAPTER 213. A revision of city of Milwaukee 
school laws. 


CHAPTER 221. 65.90 MUNICIPAL BUDGETS. 
(1) Each county other than counties having a popu- 
lation of 300,000 or more, each city, village, town, 
school district and all other public bodies that have 
the power to levy or certify a general property tax or 
budget shall annually, prior to the determination of 
the sum to be financed in whole or in part by a gen- 
eral property tax, formulate a budget and hold public 
hearings thereon. 
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(2) Such budget shall list all anticipated revenue 
from all sources during the ensuing year and shall 
likewise list all proposed expenditures for each de- 
partment or activity during the said ensuing year. 
Such budget shall also show comparable figures for 
the 2 preceding years. 

(3) A summary of such budget and notice of the 
place where such budget in detail is available for 
public inspection and notice of the time and place 
for holding the public hearing thereon shal! be pub- 
lished in a newspaper of general circulation in the 
municipality at least 10 days prior to the time 
of such public hearing. In towns or one room school 
districts, a summary of such budget and notice of the 
time and place of the public hearing shall be posted 
in three public places at least 10 days prior to the 
time of such public hearing. 

(4) Not less than 14 days after the publication of 
the proposed budget and the notice of hearing 
thereon a public hearing shall be held at the time 
and place stipulated at which time any resident or 
taxpayer of the governmental unit shall have an 
opportunity to be heard on the proposed budget. The 
budget hearing may be adjourned from time to time. 

(5) The amount of tax to be levied or certified, 
the amounts of the various appropriations and the 
purposes for such appropriations stated in such bud- 
get, after any alterations therein made pursuant to 
the hearing required by this section shall not be 
changed thereafter unless authorized by a vote of 
two-thirds of the entire membership of the governing 
body of such municipality. Any municipality, except- 
ing towns and one room school districts, which make 
such changes shall give notice thereof by publica- 
tion, within 8 days thereafter, in a newspaper of 
general circulation in such municipality. 


SECTION 2. Paragraph (c) of subsection (14) 
section 73.03 of the statutes is created to read: 

(73.03) (14) (c) The municipal accounting divi- 
sion shall assist local units of government to install 
improved budgetary methods, and no charge shall 
be made for such assistance. Such division shall also 
upon request transmit proposed basic budget forms 
to each local unit of government. 


CHAPTER 224. Appropriation of $17,000 for shop 
building at Platteville S. T. C., contingent upon at 


least $33,000 from federal government through the 


NYA. 


CHAPTER 231. Federal Schools. Amends (40.34) 
(2) by including “children who are of less than 
one-quarter Indian blood of school age residing in 
the district who attend federal schools within this 
state, the courses of which have been approved by 
the state superintendent of public instruction and 
over which the state superintendent and the county 
superintendent are granted joint supervision and 
diploma granting powers with the federal super- 
visors” during suspension. Pupils from approved fed- 
eral schools may be admitted to any high school. 
Tuition claims for attendance at federal high schools 
not allowed for pupils who are of one-quarter 
Indian blood or more. 


CHAPTER 238. Re-employment After War Service. 
Provides for re-employment of employes of state or 
political subdivisions after war service. Protects in- 
surance or other benefits. Employee must present cer- 
tificate of completion of service; must be qualified 
to perform the duties of the position; must make 
application within 40 days after being relieved from 
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service; and, if employer's circumstances have not 
so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable 
to so restore such person. Failure to comply may be 
taken to court. 


CHAPTER 239. Assessments of Joint School Dis- 
tricts. Amends (40.32) (1) so that at any time be- 
tween August 1 and November 1 the governing 
body of any municipality having all or part of its 
territory in a joint school district also may request 
an equalization. As an alternative to present provision 
of subsection (6) of (40.32) the assessors, if they 
cannot unanimously agree, they may call to their 
aid the supervisor of assessments of the district 
in which the school is situated, or they may deter- 
mine values in the several parts of the district and 
taxes to be levied according to assessed valuation of 
each district as determined by the county board. 


CHAPTER 252. Appropriation of $200,000 for short 
course agricultural students’ dormitory at University 
of Wisconsin. 


CHAPTER 255. Contracts for Transportation. Sub- 
section (3) of 40.34 is new material, and reads: The 
board, when authorized or required to provide trans- 
portation, shall have power to purchase buses, or 
otherwise provide, means of transporting school pu- 
pils to and from school in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. The commissioner of the 
motor vehicle department shall adopt and enforce 
rules and regulations to cover the design, construc 
tion, inspection, and operation of all vehicles used 
for the transportation of school children, and such 
rules and regulations shall by reference be made a 
part of any contract for transportation of school 
children. All drivers or operators of school buses 
shall be under written contract with the school dis- 
trict for which such drivers or operators transport 
pupils. The form of contract shall be prescribed by 
the state superintendent of public instruction and 
shall provide that any party to such contract shall be 
at all times subject to any rules the commissioner of 
the motor vehicle department, and the school board 
may adopt for the protection of the children or to 
govern the conduct of the person in charge of the 
conveyance. All transportation vehicles purchased or 
contracted for shall meet the specifications prescribed 
by the commissioner of the motor vehicle department. 


CHAPTER 264. Repeal of the indigent tuition law 
remains in effect notwithstanding the enactment of 
Chapter 123 


CHAPTER 275. Appropriates $32,250 to state radio 
station WHA for modernization of transmitting facili- 
ties and equipment. 


CHAPTER 299. Grants state elementary school aid 
to certain county homes which receive children for 
care and which provide educational facilities. 


CHAPTER 300. Amends elementary and high school 
aid laws to extend Milwaukee's eligibility to such 
aids under certain conditions. 


CHAPTER 426. Laws of 1933. Provides for semi- 
annual payment of taxes and changes the priority 
of tax receipts. Goes into effect in October. Although 
enacted in 1933, its date of effectiveness was de- 
ferred by the legislatures of 1935, 1937 and 1939. 
A bill to repeal it failed in this session, hence, it 
will become operative. Detailed explanation will ap- 
pear in a later JOURNAL issue. 
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The WEA is pleased and honored to present, as its “gift entertainment” to the teachers of 
Wisconsin, a concert presented by Jessica Dragonette, at the Milwaukee auditorium, on the evening 
of November 6, at 8:00 P. M. As in previous years, admission will be by coupon (membership stub 
coupon) only, and there will be no reservation of seats. 


We feel sure that this feature of our convention program will bring delight to all who attend. 
But our warning is hereby published: there are only 9,000 seats in the Auditorium, there are 13,000 | - 
teachers who will attend. It's a case of “first come, first served”. 





yee Concert 


To all WEA members attending the state teachers’ 
convention in Milwaukee Nov. 6-7-8 








Few singers have been so continuously headlined in radio and concert work as Miss Drag- } me 
onette. For many years she was the central star around which the City Service broadcasts were | on 
built. She then decided, upon urgent request of a growing audience of ardent admirers, to com- tor 
bine concert work with guest appearances on radio programs, and her personal appearances sie 
have been one continuous procession of personal triumphs. She has appeared in Wisconsin several = 
times, once as featured artist on the Milwaukee symphony “under the stars” series. | a 
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BRYSON, LYMAN: college professor 
who has recognized radio as ideal 
platform for spirited public debates 
on current political and economic 
issues—one-time newsman in Omaha 
and Detroit—converted to teaching, 
at U. of Michigan, 1913-17—with Red 
Cross during War I, and after, as 
public lecturer—again in ed. ranks, 
at U. of Cal., and at Columbia since 
1935—early organizer of Public For- 
ums in Iowa—then turned to radio, 
and has made big hit as leader of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
(“The People’s Platform’). 








AGAR, HERBERT: a topflight news- 
man who has won laurels as writer 
on history and economics—now edi- 
tor of Louisville Courier Journal — 
recognized student of foreign affairs 
—lived in England 1928-34 as Lit. Ed. 
of “Eng. Review’’—also served as 
attache at American Embassy — in 
1934 won Pulitzer Prize in History for 
study of American presidents, Wash- 
ington—Harding — since has written 
on economic and political topics. 
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STODDARD, A. J.: a real ‘“‘school- 
man’s schoolman” started his teach- 
ing in Nebraska rural schools .. . 
worked up to small-town supts.— 
then hopped to Bronxville, N. Y., 
and started crashing big time jobs 
at Schenectady, Providence, R. I., 
Denver, and finally Philadelphia— 
has been president of Dept. of Supts., 
and chairman of all-important Ed. 
Policies Commission. 


LE GALLIENNE, EVA: one of Amer- 
ica‘s most distinguished actresses— 
born in London—educated in Paris, 
then at Tufts College and Smith— 
her European debut in London, 1915 
— following year in N. Y. — instan- 
tanteous success, and each year un- 
til recently has starred in a suc- 
cessful play—founder and director of 
Civic Repertory Theatre, N. Y.—win- 
ner of Pictorial Review achievement 
award, 1926—many other honors and 
educational degrees. 


| 


KNICKERBOCKER, A. J.: the 1940 
version of Richard Harding Davis, 
as the newsman who smells powder 
before it burns, and gets there when 
it does—is acknowledged as the ace 
reporter for International News Serv- 
ice — since 1923 has been corre- 
spondent in Berlin, Moscow, Spain, 
Ethiopia, Vienna, China, Jerusalem, 
Prague, South America, Paris and 
London—has been in the thick of it 
ever since Sept., 1940, and knows 
bombed London like a book. 









DUSSAQ, RENE: don’t look now. 
girls, but here is your “‘dream boy” 
who has a serious side, too—a sort 
of Halliburtonish ‘‘glamour boy’’ who 
knows South America and its people 
intimately—has doubled for stars in 
Hollywood, tennis champ of Cuba 
and Switzerland—born in Argentina, 
and while in process of getting 
American citizenship is still in close 
touch with affairs to the south. 
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CENTRAL WTA 
Wausau, Oct. 3 


As usual, a one-day ses- 
sion packed full of inter- 
esting talks and entertain- 
ment. Opens at 8:30 with concert by Wausau 
H. S. orchestra, Karl Grill conductor. First 
speaker, at 9:10 is Ed. Doudna, secretary of 
the Wis. Board of Normal School Regents, and 
popular educational speaker. Title of his ad- 
dress: “Where Do We Go From Here?” 
After a business meeting and some community 
singing the closing speaker on the morning 
program will be Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, 
famous daughter of William Jennings Bryan, 
who has had a colorful career as a member of 
Congress and minister to Denmark. She is a 
charming person, with a platform appeal one 
might expect from a person with her heritage 
and background. 

The afternoon will be devoted to sectional 
meetings. The Schoolmasters Club will hold 
a dinner meeting at which Ed. Doudna and 
others will speak briefly. 

The evening program will open at 7:45 
with a concert by the combined high school 
chorus, under the direction of Peter D. Tkach. 
This will be followed by a Patriotic Musical 
Extravaganza, presented by the PTA of Wau- 
sau high school, under the direction of Miss 
Marilla Zellhoefer. The address of the evening 
will be given by Carl Taylor, prominent in 
Wisconsin building and loan circles and a 
member of the Milwaukee Mayor’s Housing 
Commission. He will speak on ‘What Made 
America a Great Country?” 

Following an annual custom, the convention 
will close with a teachers’ dance. 
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Headliners of 
DIVISIONAL 
CONVENTIONS 





GRAY—Southwestern 


NASH—Northern-Western 


LAKE SUPERIOR 
Superior, Oct. 9-10 


Supt. H. J. Antholz, 
Spooner, is president of 
the Lake Superior divi- 
sional association this year, and he announces 
the following as headline speakers for the two- 
day session. Details as to when they will ap- 
pear, and speakers on the sectional programs, 
will be sent schools in the area serviced by the 
Lake Superior division later in the month. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman: New York pastor 
who has appeared on many state and educa- 
tional programs . . . was on NEA program at 
Boston this summer . . . made a real hit on 


WEA state program in 1931 ...a real 
scholar who has been closely associated with 
youth organizations for many years... Is 


regularly heard over national radio hook up. 

Judge Camille Kelley: One of the state con- 
vention headliners of last year . . . a recog- 
nized authority on juvenile problems . . . for 
many years has been associated with juvenile 
work in Memphis, Tennessee . . . has _ren- 
dered conspicuous service in the field of social 
legislation with particular emphasis upon child 
welfare . if you've never heard her you 
have a real treat in store for you, and if you 
have heard her you'll enjoy hearing more of 
her comments on “Juvenile Behavior at the 
Crossroads’’. 

Harold C. Deutsch: on faculty of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota . . . prominent radio news 
commentator and specialist on international af- 
fairs . . . will speak on ‘Total Defense and 
Democracy” ... has traveled widely and 
knows what it’s all about. 

T. V. Smith: just the reverse of ‘Mr. Smith 
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Goes to Washington’, as ‘his Mr. Smith comes 
from Washington . . . has a fresh and inter- 
esting approach to politics, and has been in 
close touch with political happenings during 
these history-making years. Was Congressman- 
at-large for state of Illinois . . . now pro- 
tessor of philosophy at U. of Chicago... 
possibly you’ve heard him on the Chicago 
Round Table of the Air. 

Lyman Beecher Stowe: as grandson of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe he carries on the traditions 
of his famous family ... has written five 
books, of which “Saints, Sinners and Beechers’’ 
is his latest and most widely read . . . he will 
talk on ‘‘American Youth, It’s Up to You”. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.: popular author 
and lecturer who has traveled extensively and 
met ‘the’ people at home and abroad .. . 
won attention (and dirty looks from his own 
“smart-set’’) by poking fun at the moneyed 
aristocracy to which he belongs . . . his con- 
nections and contacts give him a wealth of 
colorful material for his talks. 


NORTHERN WEA 
Ashland, Oct. 9-10 


Following the custom 
of other years the 
Northern divisional 
meeting will feature some of the speakers who 
are appearing at the Lake Superior meeting. 
This year Judge Camille Kelley and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Jr. will be headliners on each of 
the convention programs. In addition the Ash- 
land convention will feature talks by Dr. Jay 
B. Nash, professor of education at New York 
University; Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, U. of W. 
school of education; and State Supt. John 
Callahan. 

Sectional meetings will be dispensed with 














DURANT—Northwestern 


this year, and the entire two-day convention 
will be devoted to general assemblies. Further 
details of the meeting can be secured by 
writing John Larson, Bayfield, who is president 
of the Ashland district association. 


NORTHWESTERN WTA 
Eau Claire, Oct. 9-10 


Following the: 
custom of previ- 
years alter- 
nate programs will be held at the city and high 
school auditoriums on both Thursday and Fri- 
day. One important change should be noted: 
this year round table meetings will be held on 


ous 
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ROHDE—Central 


Thursday afternoon, and not Thursday morning 
as heretofore. 

Headliners on Thursday morning are Dr. 
Will Durant and Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. 
Both are platform speakers of recognized 
ability. Durant made a big hit at the state 
meeting last year. This year he is talking on 
“A Blueprint for a Better America’, while 
Vanderbilt will talk on his ‘Most Interesting 
Interviews’. 

The Thursday evening entertainment feature, 
at the city auditorium, will be Olga and Mar- 
tin Stevens and their world-famous marionets, 
presenting “Cleopatra” in ten scenes. Others, 
who prefer blood and thunder to the arts may 
use their membership stubs to gain free ad- 
mittance to a football team between Eau Claire 
and Superior teacher colleges. At 10:00 P. M., 
after the puppet show and the football game, 
the Eau Claire Chamber of Commerce will 
give a reception and dance in honor of the 
teachers. Admittance by membership stub. 

Speakers on Friday morning will be Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe, both writers and lecturers of national 
reputation. Margaret Culkin Banning will talk 
on “The Responsibilities of the Educated’, 
while Mr. Stowe’s topic will be ‘Yankee 
Civilization at Bay’’. 


Three headline 
speakers have 
been secured for 
this year: Helen Hiett, authority on interna- 


SOUTHWESTERN WTA 
Platteville, Oct. 3 
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tional affairs and one of the leading women 
reporters of today, will discuss the interna- 
tional situation and its relationship to Ameri- 
can life. Before leaving war-torn Europe Miss 
Hiett was NBC commentator from Paris, 
Madrid, and Lisbon. 

T. V. Smith was formerly Congressman-at- 
large from Illinois. He is now professor of 
phiiosophy at Chicago University, and is heard 
frequently as a member of the Chicago Round 
Table of the Air broadcast. He will speak on 
the kind of peace we may expect at the close 
of this war and the teacher’s need of a 
philosophy of life in a democracy. 

Prof. William S. Gray is well known to 
many Wisconsin school pupils as an authority 
on reading and testing programs. He has 
spoken before other Wisconsin groups, and has 
always “rung the bell’. 


WESTERN WTA 
La Crosse, Oct. 9-10 


The first general ses- 
sion begins Thursday 
afternoon. First speaker 
is Capt. E. B. Hitchcock, who speaks on 
“Back of the Blackout’. Since World War I 
has been foreign correspondent, being in on 
the Munich pact, Mussolini’s march on Rome, 
and other great political events. During 1939 
he was personal aide to Dr. Eduard Benes, and 
wrote a book on Benes called “I Built a 
Temple for Peace”. Second speaker on the 
Thursday afternoon program will be William 
A. Irwin, who was heard on the state WEA 
program two years ago. He is a well-known 
speaker and Educational Director of the 
American Institute of Banking. He speaks on 
“The Teacher in a Changing World”. 

Friday morning the main address will be 
given by Dr. Jay B. Nash, professor of educa- 
tion, N. Y. University. He will speak on 
‘‘Lawlessness, Delinquency and the Democratic 
Pattern”. Directly following this the College 
Players, directed by Dr. Marie Toland, will 
present a half-hour one-act play, after which 
the convention will break up into section meet- 
ings. 

On Friday afternoon from 1:30-2:30 round 
table meetings will be held, after which there 
will be a short business meeting, and the con- 
vention will close with an address by Judge 
Camille Kelley, on “Citizenship in a Democ- 
racy”. As our readers may recall, Judge Kelley 
was a headliner on the state program last year, 
and made a real hit with her audience. 
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and the Public 


* 


Arthur F. Corey 
Dir. of Public Relations 
Cal. Teachers Ass'n. 


E HAVE in the past paid far too much 

attention to the concept of interpreta- 
tion in public school relations. For many years 
we talked and thought about educational inter- 
pretation. Now the educational press is full of 
the concept of social interpretation. The basic 
idea has been, that if we could just get the pub- 
lic to understand education, public support 
would be automatic and guaranteed. This con- 
cept although idealistically desirable is neither 
practical nor politic. 


PUBLIC NOT INTERESTED IN EDUCATIONAL 
DETAIL: The fact is that the public is not much 
interested in the details of teaching methods, 
curricular material, or school administration. 


* Resume of Address before the School Public Relations 
Association Boston Convention, 
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So long as the machinery runs smoothly and 
Johnny and Mary seem to be making reason- 
able progress, Mr. John Public doesn’t want 
to be bothered about the intricacies of peda- 
gogy or of changing educational philosophy. 
The public should be interested in everything 
about the schools. Certainly, they should. But 
the fact is they are not. When not more than 
three or four per cent of the parents in a typi- 
cal community will take time to visit the chil- 
dren s classes in operation, they are not craving 
interpretation. Yet, it would be a grave error 
te assume the schools can neglect the public. 
The schools are political institutions, and as 
such, must depend for continued support and 
expansion on the ballot box. A public opinion 
which is naturally apathetic must still be kept 
favorable if educational advantages are to be 
protected for the nation’s children. 

Teachers have often made the mistake of 
assuming that since the general public was ob- 
viously not much interested in schools, it could 
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be pretty much ignored. The teacher who does 
not have a wholesome respect for public 
opinion is either naive or fool-hearted. 


CRISIS BRINGS INCREASED NEED FOR 
FAVORABLE PUBLIC OPINION: To say that the 
problems facing the schools today are more 
difficult than ever before, is to repeat a truism. 
The adjustment incident to a rapid expansion 
of educational opportunity to all youth, the 
pressures of general economic inefficiency, the 
competition of rapidly-expanding — publicly- 
supported programs in other areas of social 
service, and now the dramatic centralization of 
public attention on national defense—all these 
factors tend to complicate the problem of edu- 
cational interpretation and to stimulate factors 
of positive opposition to public education 
which are always waiting for excuses for 
attack. 

THE CHARACTER OF PUBLIC OPINION: 


Assuming that the teacher does respect public 
opinion, it can be assumed that he or she needs 


to know something about its character. There. 


seems to be an idea current that public opinion 
is some kind of an entity in itself, different 
from the opinion held by individual members 
of the social group. Public opinion is merely 
an aggregate of individual opinion. We talk 
about the general public when really there is 
no such thing. The truth is there are may) 
publics for every teacher. Each of the publics 
are mere homogeneous groups of individual 
opinion. To talk about the general public is 
like the hunter who was asked if he got any 
squirrels, and he replied that he got one. 
“Well, where is it?” ‘Oh, I shot once a foot 
above him and once a foot below him and on 
the average I killed him all right, but I didn’t 
bring him home.” 

If a teacher once gets the concept that pub- 
lic Opinion is composed of what Mrs. Smith, 
the next door neighbor, thinks and what Mr. 
Brown, the grocer on the corner, thinks, and 
what Bill, the service station operator, thinks, 
then that teacher has gone a long way toward 
a real understanding of the nature of public 
opinion. 

Who is the public? Is it the Chamber of 
Commerce? Is it the C.1.0.? Is it the Minis- 
terial Association? The Realty Board? The 
League for Tax Reduction? The American Le- 
gion? Obviously, they are ail the public. Yet 
no one of them could possibly be said to rep- 
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resent the mythical “general public.’ Each of 
these groups must be looked upon as the pub- 
lic. The science of public opinion has long 
since recognized that opinion groups itself into 
these categories and that any attempt to under- 
stand or analyze it must take such an attitude. 
An illustration—A bond issue for a new build- 
ing, assuming of course that it is needed, 
would appeal to different publics in different 
ways. The labor union is interested in the fact 
that the new building will provide nearly a 
year’s work for the building trades. The realty 
board is interested in a change in real estate 
values attending a fine new school. The P.T.A. 
representing the group with children in the 
school, will be interested in the improvement 
of the program which will be possible with 
new and adequate facilities. Each public reacts 
in terms of its own background and own 
interests. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD TEACHERS IS 
BASIC: Attacks on public education are usually 
attacks on people—teachers. Conversely, favor- 
able opinion toward education is usually based 
upon confidence in people—teachers. In other 
words, public opinion about the schools is a 
summation of individual opinion about teach- 
ers. People may be very proud of their fine 
school buildings, fine equipment, beautiful 
lawns; but in the long run, they like or dislike 
the schools in terms of whether they like or 
dislike certain teachers they have met and 
known. The school in the final analysis is the 
teacher. The attitude of the public toward the 
schools as an institution is pretty much a sum- 
mation of its attitudes toward teachers. There 
are perhaps twenty million homes represented 
in the United States by children in the public 
schools, It is safe to say that in most of these 
homes, the dinner table conversation sooner or 
later comes around to one familiar topic—the 
teacher. What an opportunity and yet, what a 
responsibility!’ Maybe Mary's teacher in the 
fifth grade started a new unit of work on trains, 
or colonial life (not Indians, I hope). Or, 
Bill's physical education teacher let him play 
one quarter on the first team. Or, Miss Smith 
had a pretty new dress. Or, Mr. Jones read 
John’s essay on citizenship to the class. Or, the 
neighbor boy had a fuss with the algebra 
teacher. Or, any one of a thousand other 
things that are talked about by the family. 
Maybe the teacher was out too late and was a 
bit nervous and cross. If so, the conversation 
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was not so pleasant, but we can leave that to 
the imagination. At any rate, every day in 
every way by little things each unimportant in 
itself the public is being conditioned into a 
frame of mind which one day will react either 
favorably or unfavorably to public education. 

Any program of public relations aimed at 
direct, quick public action on an educational 
matter, pre-supposes that the public mind has 
been conditioned to favorably receive the facts 
and information which explain the program at 
hand. It might be helpful to consider the idea 
that school publicity for educational interpreta- 
tion rather than producing good will, depends 
upon good will for results. 

A large conference of representatives of 
public employee groups met recently in Los 
Angeles. They came away from a two-day con- 
ference with the conclusion that most of us in 
the past had made the mistake of expecting the 
public to respond to short, intense publicity 
campaigns for a given purpose, and failed at 
the every-day job of pre-conditioning the pub- 
lic to react properly. This long-term condition- 
ing process is the key to the teacher's place in 
public school relations. 


PUBLIC RELATIONISTS MUST HELP 
TEACHERS: Workers in school public relations 
must not overlook a primary responsibility to 
help the teachers build good will for educa- 
tion. We are speaking here of what teachers 
ought to do about public opinion. Because we 
as public relationists must be prepared to help 
the teachers do it. There is a growing feeling 
that the most pressing problem of school pub- 
lic relations is the development of techniques 
and programs for promoting in-service, pro- 
fessional training among the teachers them- 
selves. There is no rule book which can be 
handed to the teacher to follow. However, 
some kind of a division of the whole problem 
must be made in order to get a point of at- 
tack. I am making bold to suggest some pub- 
lics which should be considered by every 
teacher. These publics are obviously groups of 
individuals who because of similar interests 
will tend to think in similar fashion. 


FELLOW TEACHERS ARE AN IMPORTANT PUBLIC: 
The relationship of teachers in the profession is ex- 
tremely important. Teachers cannot hope to establish 
harmonious relations with the public if they are un- 
able to show the public reasonable unity within the 
profession. Teachers, like religionists, tend to be 
divisive. We have an organization for everything. 
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Legislators constantly tell school people to get to- 
gether. They say, “When you folks decide what you 
want, and what you stand for, instead of fighting 
among yourselves, you can get things done for edu- 
cation.” The establishment of at least a minimum 
program of essential policy for the profession, is one 
of the major functions of organizations. Regardless 
of the multiplicity of teacher clubs and educational 
groups which may or may not be needed in the state 
or local community, teachers must see to it that in 
each of these areas, there is one all-inclusive body, 
in which all unite for a common program. This ten- 
dency to divisiveness evidences itself in the local 
community. High elementary 
teachers often click 
even critical of each other. The most dangerous 
criticism of the school is that which comes from the 
profession itself. If the teachers themselves do not 
believe in the schools and their own profession, it 
cannot be expected that the public will develop any 
great confidence. We who are in public relations 
work should be interested in teacher organizations. 
We should do everything we can do to make them 
operate smoothly and efficiently, because such groups 
only available machinery whereby the 
relate herself or 


school teachers or 


together. Sometimes they are 


provide the 
individual teacher can properly 


himself to the whole professional body. 


THE TEACHER’S CLASSROOM PUBLIC: Perhaps the 
most important of the teacher's publics is the class- 
room group. It is extremely important what the 
teacher’s pupil thinks of him or her. This does not 
mean that a teacher has to be easy on the pupil, in 
order to make the situation in the classroom pleasant. 
This will sooner or later lead to disrespect. Not mere 
temporary pleasantness, but abiding satisfaction must 
be the result for the pupils of classroom activities. 
In the long run, pupils will not be satisfied except 
through real accomplishment. This attitude is not 
incompatible with our most progressive philosophers. 
A very grave danger from a public relations stand- 
point comes out of the erroneous assumption that 
school experiences must be slipshod and easy to be 
satisfying. It is axiomatic that school tasks should 
not be so difficult that pupils cannot achieve success 
but it is also true that school life should not be so 
easy that the pupil achieves a kind of success without 
effort 

It is entirely fair for the teacher to say, “Well, 
how can I do it?” And, in answer, no one can tell. 
A young man once came to a famous musician, 
asking, “How can I write a beautiful symphony?” 
The artist was <ind and pointed out that the young 
man really should begin by writing a simple song 
and then sometime in the future he might be able 
to write a symphony. “Yes, but you wrote a 
symphony before you were as old as I.” “I know 
I did,” replied the artist, “But, I didn’t ask anybody 
how.” Teaching is an art, and therefore attitudes 
are of basic importance. The great teachers of history 
had one thing in common—an attitude toward pupils 
which made the child feel that his individual prob- 
lem was the chief concern of the teacher. Many of 
the public relations problems for the schools of to- 
morrow are 
today. 


being produced in the classroom of 
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THE FAMILIES AND FRIENDS OF PUPILS AN IM- 
PORTANT PUBLIC: The immediate families and friends 
of pupils form another important public for the 
teacher. This public is a difficult one because actual 
contact with it is seldom possible except through the 
second-hand medium of the children themselves. 
Parents seldom come to school—even when lunch is 
served—then, to be entertained rather than enlight- 
ened. More or less artificial means of achieving 
acquaintance with parents must be developed. In 
passing it should be noted that when parents do come 
to school they should be made to feel that their 
presence is earnestly desired by the teacher and ad- 
ministrator. One large school system changed public 
opinion about the schools by the simple expedient 
of requiring every teacher to send home with every 
child some kind of a complimentary note at least 
once a month. Parental contacts with teachers are 
too often those which arise out of difficulty. If 
teacher contacts are only made in situations which 
are unpleasant, the teacher soon shares the unpleasant 
response in the parents. The transfer device is one 
of the commonest in propaganda. The telephone is 
a modern instrument which teachers should make 
use of. Two or three telephone calls a week after 
school to parents—not to complain or report failures 
—but to commend some action or accomplishment 
of the child can bring amazing results. Home visita- 
tion can be over-worked but when there is any real 
occasion to visit a pupil’s home under favorable cir- 
cumstances, such visit should be made. If properly 
organized, the periodic health examination offers a 
favorable opportunity for teachers and parents to 
meet, and the feeling to be left with the parents 
that the teacher is really interested in the welfare of 
the child. I have purposely not emphasized the many 
types of printed communications which have been 
developed as a means of bridging the gap between 
the teacher and the parents. I am here stressing the 
personal relationship which to be really effective 
must be intimate and informal. 





THE CIVIC PUBLIC: Another group which teachers 
cannot afford to neglect is the civic public. This 
term “‘civic’’ has a broad meaning but for our use 
here may be more narrowly defined. The civic pub- 
lic in any community is that relatively small group 
usually restricted to about 10% of the total popula- 
tion who are actively engaged in activities which 
seek to improve the general character of community 
life. These people are leaders and assume an im- 
portance in local public opinion far out of propor- 
tion to their number. The best way to build good 
will with this group is to help them do the work 
which they think is important. Every teacher should 
belong to some civic group and after joining should 
actively participate in its program. Teachers who are 
active members of civic groups are day by day build- 
ing the good will upon which the schools must de- 
pend for support in times of crisis. However, teach- 
ers must get the long range view. If they join a club 
merely with the idea of getting something quickly 
for themselves or the schools, they will be sorely 
disappointed. They must invest unselfishly in civic 
service and be willing to wait for dividends. 
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THE CHURCH PUBLIC: The church public has of 
late been too much ignored by those interested in 
public opinion. There seems to be a growing feeling 

at least there has been—that the church is losing 
influence and can be almost forgotten as a factor 
in public opinion. The schools cannot take such an 
attitude. Although large percentages of our people 
do not attend church regularly, they still take their 
opinion clues in matters involving moral or spiritual 
values from clergyman and church leaders. This is 
not a sermon. It attempts to be a practical disserta- 
tion on influencing public opinion. Therefore, with- 
out implication of the moral values involved, it 
should be said bluntly that in the average American 
community teachers, even though they do not feel 
the need of attending church to save their souls, 
should do so occasionally if only to save their skins. 


ARE WE EXPECTING TOO MUCH OF 
TEACHERS? At this point it is pertinent to ask, 
“Are we not expecting too much of the teach- 
ers? Will they ever do it?” The answer is yes 
and no. Some teachers will never even begin 
to accept their responsibility to public opinion 
and many others are already doing a beautiful 
job with most of these publics. mentioned 
above. 


CONCLUSIONS: The school public relations 
worker has given too exclusive attention to the 
bombardment of the public through the news- 
paper, the radio, bulletins, and brochures, let- 
ters and reports. To all this we must add a 
major responsibility. We must be teachers of 
teachers. He who can teach others to do what 
he would otherwise have to do himself, is 
multiplying his own usefulness many fold. We 
must help teachers to get a new vision of what 
professional’ means to those who teach, Time 
was when there were but three professions— 
medicine, law, and clergy. One who belonged 
to a profession was one who professed some 
special ability, skill or attitude which made 
him of special service to his fellow men. 

What is the profession of teachers in these 
days? Is it knowledge? Is it skill? Yes, of 
course, but even more imperative it is an at- 
titude of service. This sounds idealistic but 
the teacher without idealism is certainly in the 
wrong job. Our profession must be a profes- 
sion of service to child and community. 

Teachers must in these days make a pro- 
fession. They must be prepared to profess 
something to society, and that profession must 
include the responsibility of the school to the 
community. We must make a profession, then 
really practice it, mot just practice at it. 
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N SPITE of the topsy-turvy world of 1941, 

there were one million American boys and 
girls who finished high schools this June. 
They are filled with natural optimism, and if 
their hearts could speak, I think they would 
say, “We are young... life is good... 
we want to live!” 

Success in life means more than securing 
material things. It means being a real person 

with self-respect, convictions and the cour- 
age of those convictions based on the eternal 
principles of what is right. 

In fitting students for tomorrow, in this 
land of the American dream, there is need of 
inspiring youth with a dynamic social faith, 
which will make him feel that there 7s a to- 
morrow worth working for. Our ancestors for 
generations have been fired with the dream of 
a land of opportunity. For us to lose that 
faith now would be to extinguish one of the 
last sparks of hope in this world of uncer- 
tainties. Disillusionment is the soil from 
which dictators spring. 

At present a need is felt to provide Ameri- 
can youth with great centralizing motivating 
purposes. I propose that some thought be 
given to the value of really knowing some of 
the great treasures of our heritage. Students 
have often wandered aimlessly through a maze 
of high school courses and have come out at 
graduation knowing a few techniques to live 
by, but no great objectives to live for. Perhaps 
the feeling of really belonging to America 
might be fostered by the mastery of a few of 
the touchstones of historical literature. The 
strongest nations tomorrow will be those with 
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Touchstones 


Alice Higgins 
Algoma High School 


faith in their ideals. Sacrifice 
would seem more acceptable if youth realized 
that the American freedoms were not won by 
our founding fathers for all time, but must be 
repeatedly fought for whenever they are 
endangered. 

To what extent should a student memorize 
quotations revealing the good, the true, and 
the beautiful thoughts of our American herit- 
age? This question has been considered by 
educators of all times. Although the trend 
during the past decade has been to reduce the 


the firmest 


amount of material memorized by pupils, it 
may be that we have gone too far in that di- 
rection. To commit to memory a few choice 
selections and quotations will make them our 
own in a way that the mere reading of them 
can never do, for they become the very sub- 
stance of our intellectual being. 

The practice of committing the best things 
in historical literature to memory should begin 
early and continue through school days into 
the after years of life. This habit once ac- 
quired and steadily followed is one of the 
most profitable and enjoyable that can be 
formed even by quiet people who never have 
occasion to make a public address, while to 
public speakers generally it is of immense 
value. To exercise the memory in the manner 
suggested is to strengthen it and keep it 
strong. The imagination is cultivated, the vo- 
cabulary improved, and the best expression of 
the best thought of the masters becomes our 
own. Secure in the memory, these things lift 
the life by lifting the thought, presenting new 
ideals and aspirations. Often a single selection 
made one’s own, in youth, influences thought 
and character and affords gratification for a 
life-time. For students to recite good things in 

(Continued on page 42) 
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WHAT EVERY WISCONSIN TEACHER SHOULD 


Ls 


tN 


6. 


KNOW ABOUT THE TEACHERS RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM AND FUND 


Not a Pension System: A pension system is a 
“hand out’, without any financial participation 
by the recipient. The Teachers Retirement Fund 
is a trust fund, composed of teacher deposits and 
state funds, accumulated to act as a deferred 
salary to men and women who have given long 
service to the schools of the state. 


. What Teachers Come Under the Provisions 


of the Law? All public school teachers of Wis- 
consin, over 25 years of age, other than (1) 
Members of the U. of W. who are under the 
Carnegie Fund (very few of these left); (2) 
Members of the U. of W. who are below the 
grade of instructor; (3) Milwaukee teachers, 
who have their own retirement plan (exception: 
Milwaukee Vocational school faculty under state 
system) ; and (4) Foreign teachers just teaching 
temporarily in Wisconsin. 

Note: A teacher less than 25 years of age may 
join the system, but the state will not make de- 
posits to her account until she reaches age 25. 
Her deposits earn the same rate of interest as 
the rest of the accounts. 


. Why Compulsory: No retirement system can be 


actuarially sound if participation is made volun- 
tary. The former system in Wisconsin failed for 
that very reason. Present system, established since 
1921, has met all the requirements of a sound 
retirement plan. 


4. How Are Funds Built Up to the Credit of a 


Teacher's Account? 5% of her salary, plus a 
state deposit based on teaching service, plus a 
flat sum of $25 credited to the teacher’s account 
if she has taught a full year. This flat $25 credit 
is of special advantage to low-salaried persons. 


. Computation of State’s Contributions: To a 


basic 50% add 5% for each year of experience 
(less one year, as the year in which the deposit 
is made is not counted), and subtract 1% for 
each $100 of salary above $1200. Multiply the 
teacher's contribution (5% of her salary) and 
add $25 to the product. One exception: the per- 
centage cannot exceed 200% and is never figured 
on more than $150 of the teacher's deposit (in 
other words, anything over $3,000 is dis- 
regarded). 

Withdrawals: If a teacher quits teaching she 
may withdraw her own deposits, with interest, 
six months after application of withdrawal. State 


10. 


You should hnow . 


deposits are left to her account until she is age 
50, and then are paid to her in the form of an 
annuity, unless the total amount credited to her 
account is less than $500. (See 10 below for 
proposed change of this part of the law). 

If a teacher is less than 36 years of age and 
withdraws from Wisconsin she may secure her 
money upon application, but must sign waivers 
to all state deposits credited to her account. (Be- 
tween 1921 and 1940 nearly $500,000 had been 
signed back in this way. See 10 below for sug- 
gested disposition of this money). 


. State Funds—How Obtained and Present 


Status of State Deposits: State deposits are ac- 
quired from surtax on taxable incomes over 
$3,000. Only 7% of the total income taxpayers 
of Wisconsin contribute to this fund. 

If the surtax pays more than is needed to pro- 
vide the state deposits as set forth by law the 
balance goes back into the general fund. (Some 
$2,100,000 was thus turned back prior to 1930). 
If the surtax does not provide enough revenue, 
the deficit, according to law, is to be made up 
from the state’s general fund. During the de- 
pression years following 1930 the surtax did 
not produce sufficient revenue to meet the state’s 
obligations, but the withdrawal of monies from 
the general fund to make up the deficit was post- 
poned until the state’s delinquencies amounted 
to over $5,000,000. The present administration 
has been withdrawing monthly payments of 
$60,000 per month from the general fund since 
April 1940, thus keeping the state’s obligations 
current. It is hoped that continued contributions 
of this kind will be made in the future, so that 
the entire state deficit will be paid the fund. 


. How Money Paid Back to Teachers: In form 


of annuities beginning with age 50. Teachers 
have several options on how money paid back 
to them: In monthly installments which stop at 
death, or in monthly installments for 180 months, 
with residue paid beneficiary. If annuitant out- 
lives 180 month period payments go on until 
death. 


. Advantages Over Social Security: Payments 


start at age 50, not 65. If under Social Security 

teacher retiring at age 50 would have to wait 15 

years before retirement money paid. Also, no 

disability feature under Social Security, while 

Retirement Fund provides for $25 per month on 

top of regular annuity during entire time of 

total disability after 60 days. 

How the Fund Can Be Strengthened: 

A. Credit accumulated forfeitures (see 6 above) 
to money owed by the state. This is only 
fair, as the money is really state money set 
aside for retirement purposes. 

B. Have all teachers under age of 36 who quit 
teaching and withdraw their own deposits, 
whether they stay in Wisconsin or leave the 
state, forfeit their state deposits, and have 
such forfeitures credited against the state 
deposits. 
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11. Retirement Fund the Foundation of Adequate 
Retirement Plan: Teachers should understand 
that their participation in the Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund does not necessarily free them from 
all responsibility of providing a retirement pro- 
gram which will return sufficient monthly pay- 
ments to closely approximate earned income. The 
Retirement Fund is a splendid foundational base 
for a retirement plan. 

12. How to Compute Your Monthly Annuity: 
Take your total credits in the retirement fund 
and divide into thousands ($6,500 = 6.5). 
Multiply by the monthly amount given in the 
table below. This gives you the total monthly 
annuity IF YOU CHOOSE THE PLAN WHICH 
GUARANTEES 180 MONTHLY PAYMENTS: 


Life Annuity with a Guarantee of 180 
Monthly Payments 


Present Rates New Rates* 


Male Female Male Female 
Age | Se 5.22 4.93 4.57 4.23 
Nak: ee 5.64 5.32 4.96 4.57 
S 60h cee 6.08 DP. 5.39 4.96 
GR ee 6.19 5.81 5.39 
a |) ener) 6.58 6.17 5.81 


*In effect Jan. 1, 1942. 


REMEMBER: The Wisconsin Teachers Retirement 
Fund is one of the finest benefits granted the teach- 
ers of this state, and it is to the interest of all of us 
that the fund be kept actuarially sound and that the 
state’s participation in the program be made as easy 
as possible, and still keep the plan as originally 
enacted. 


HOW RETIREMENT DEPOSITS ARE COMPUTED 

Follow the general formula given in 5 above and 
remember that in computing years of experience the 
total years of teaching are taken, less 1 year 

Here are several examples showing how to com- 
pute the State deposits. Four teachers, Miss X, 
Miss Y, Miss Z and Miss W, are all assumed to 
have taught the same number of years (17 yrs.) pre- 
ceding the current year; each teaches a full year and 
so is entitled to the flat deposit of $25.00. Only the 
salaries differ and they are as follows: Miss X, 
$1,000; Miss Y, $1,650; Miss Z, $2,500; and 
Miss W, $5,000. 

The figures in parenthesis are explained by the 
corresponding figures in the first paragraph. 





(A) Miss X’s deposit is 5% of $1,000.00__$ 50.00 
The State Deposit: 
Oiyemesie - 2c5055002. 50% 
(2) 17 (yrs. exp) X 

a 
135% 

135% of $50.00_______$ 67.50 

(6) Flat Deposit. .....—... 25.00 

$ 92.50 


The total State Deposit of $92.50 is 
185% of the teacher's deposit of $50.00. 
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(B) Miss Y’s deposit is 5% of $1,650.00 
The State Deposit: 
CY adie «2... _-.. 50% 
(2) 17 (yrs. exp) X 
NG sax - 85% 
135% 
(3) Deduct 1% for each 
$100 over $1,200 (ig- 
nore the half hundred) _ 4 
131% 
131% of $87.50___---$108.08 
(6) Flat Deposit ___- 25.00 
Total State Deposit ~~ $133.08 


The Total State Deposit of $133.08 is 


161.2% of the teacher’s deposit of 
$87.50. 
(C) Miss Z’s deposit is 5% of $2,500.00 
The State Deposit: 
(i) Basie ... 50% 
(2) 17 (yrs. exp) 
Pee 85% 
135% 
(3) Deduct 1% for each 
$100 over $1,200 - : 13 
122% 
122% of $125.00 $152.50 
(6) Flat Deposit 25.00 
Total State Deposit ~~~ $177.50 


The Total State Deposit of $177.50 is 
142% of the teacher's deposit of 
$125.00. 


(D) Miss W’s deposit is 5% of $5,000.00 
The State Deposit: 
Ci} Baste <.o5. . 50% 
(2) 17 (yrs. exp) 
paper aaa > 
135% 
(3) Deduct 1% for each 
$100 over $1,200 _..__ 38 
97% 
(5) 97% of $150.00 (see No. 
5 in Ist paragraph) $145.50 
(6) Fiat. Deposit ......... 25.00 
Total State Deposit _-__-_._-_-_-$170.50 


$ 87.50 


$125.00 


$250.00 
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CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES OF OTHER TEACHERS 


RADIO AS MOTIVATION FOR 
BETTER ENGLISH 


Marie B. Stainer 
Eau Claire H. S. 


ORE and more the American people are 

looking to the radio as a source of enter- 
tainment and education. Knowing this, some 
of the teachers in the senior high school of 
Eau Claire decided to use radio as motivation 
for better English and better speech work. 
This was first done in 1937 when Miss Vir- 
ginia Newell, teacher of English, organized 
the Mike Club as an extra-curricular activity. 
Enthusiastic boys and girls met after school 
hours to write script and rehearse parts for a 
weekly half-hour program. The local broad- 
casting station willingly donated time, glad of 
the opportunity to get a program on the air 
which would be of wide local appeal. Mem- 
bers of the various departments of the high 
school co-operated and interesting programs 
telling of the work done throughout the school 
were broadcast. 

During that first year of radio work, ap- 
proximately 600 students out of a total enroll- 
ment of 1850 participated. That year, also, in 
a survey of Radio and Educational Policies in 
American Public Schools, national recognition 
was given the Mike Club. 

In 1938 the scope of the programs was en- 
Jarged and the music, speech, and dramatics 
departments lent their services to the Mike 
Club work out well-rounded 
programs. 

So great was the interest created and so en- 
thusiastic were the students engaged in it that 
in 1939 the administration decided to incor- 
porate radio work in the curriculum. One of 
the advanced speech classes became a radio 
speech class, with Howard Hovey in charge. 
The Central Broadcasting Company, which 


members to 
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has always been most co-operative, ran a wire 
directly to the high school building in which 
a special room had been set aside as a broad- 
casting studio. Branch lines were strung from 
this studio to the band room and also the choir 
room, thus making it possible for these or- 
ganizations to go on the air from their class 
rooms. 

The radio speech class had as its responsi- 
bility a 15 minute program twice a week 
which was presented during the regular class 
period. The type of program presented dealt 
largely with school publicity. Everything pos- 
sible was done to familiarize the public with 
the work of the schools. One program was de- 
voted to each of the special schools, deaf, 
orthopedic, developmental and vocational. 

Scripts were also prepared telling of the 
work done by the departments of the public 
schools. Later, story hours especially for chil- 
dren in the grade schools were presented. 
Many of the stories were dramatized. Students 
in the radio speech class wrote the scripts, re- 
hearsed the dramatizations, and _ presented 
them. Grade school pupils and teachers eagerly 
awaited the weekly broadcast. Several plays of 
interest to the general public were also broad- 
cast. Advance programs for holidays were 
presented, and here the music and dramatic 
classes were of great assistance in building up 
interesting, worth-while programs. 

With the experience of previous years as a 
back-ground, the radio speech class for the 
school year 1940-41 has been more fully or- 
ganized. This year the class is again responsible 
for two quarter-hour programs a week. The 
entire class is organized so as to demand active 
participation on the part of all members. The 
teacher suggested that a committee elected by 
the class meet with him to discuss plans and 
formulate policies. The children, largely of 
Scandinavian extraction, christened this com- 
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mittee ‘The Smorgasbord”. This representa- 
tive group decided that the Tuesday broadcast 
be a children’s program and on Thursday a 
general program for the public. 

The Radio Speech Class is conducted in a 
very informal manner. At the beginning of 
the week, the class meets as a _ discussion 
group. After that it divides up into smaller 
groups. One section may be working on a 
play, another conducting auditions, or work- 
ing in the library gathering material for future 
programs. All script is prepared by the class 
and is ready from several days to two weeks 
in advance of the time of presentation. The 
class room is a busy work shop with each 
student interested and enthusiastic. 

This year there are special staff announcers. 
Those interested in the job gave auditions to 
which the entire class listened. Each student 
wrote out his comments on each candidate. 
After studying these comments, the Smorgas- 
bord and the teacher selected a staff announcer 
for each program. 

The school studio is really a branch studio 
of the local broadcasting company. The elec- 
tricity class in the senior high school has had 
charge of the wiring and the technical side of 
broadcasting. Regulation hand signals are used 
and the procedures followed are those of the 
commercial studio. 

Students in the class can listen in on all 
broadcasts, as the class room has been fitted up 


Top to Bottom: Regulation hand signals used to 
direct broadcasters; the control room, equipped 
and operated by members of the high school class 
in electricity; a class in conference during prep- 
aration of script. Bottom picture shows pupils 
interested in announcing giving auditions before 
the class. Winners are selected by popular vote. 
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as an audition room. On the bulletin board is 
placed a cast sheet well in advance of the 
broadcast. This lists the program and the 
students taking part, with time set for re- 
hearsals. A log book is also kept so that it is 
always possible to refer back to previous 
programs. 

The programs presented are always on a 
high cultural level and much is done to develop 
appreciation. The radio speech class combines 
work in written and oral English. It provides 
opportunity for all types of speech work with 
a definite motivation. “Going on the air” is a 
stimulus to do their best. 

This type of work has developed student 
personality, initiative, responsibility and co- 
operativeness. Personal feelings of jealousy 
and envy must be controlled. Each student is 
given an opportunity to express himself, and 
such opportunity is limited only by his own 
ambition and diligence. 

How do the students re-act to it? One lad 
put it very well when he said “When I come 
here I feel as though I had left school and 
were going on a job”. 

Another boy had difficulty with English, but 
since he has been on radio programs he says 
it is his favorite subject, and his English has 
benefited immensely. 

Increased enrollment in the Radio Speech 
Class from year to year indicates that modern- 
ization of the curriculum results in student 
interest and achievement. 


* 


NOON ACTIVITY 


Gordon M. Bly 
South Milwaukee H. S. 


HE South Milwaukee Junior-Senior high 

school has developed a fairly extensive 
activity program for the student who must 
carry his lunch. 

Since the school facilities are inadequate for 
serving hot lunches to students at cost it has 
been necessary to utilize a study hall with a 
seating capacity of three hundred and forty 
to accommodate the noon hour crowd. During 
the winter months, the need for additional 
space has made imperative the use of another 
room. With these physical limitations in mind, 
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we have built our present flexible program, 
which continues to grow. 

Previously, each teacher had handled the 
disciplinary situation with varying degrees of 
exactitude during his one or two weeks of 
rather irksome noon duty. Students, realizing 
that the bounds of freedom changed weekly, 
did their best to establish a certain disregard 
for regulations. Some teachers had encouraged 
the students to play games after lunch. Soon 
the innocent card game developed variations of 
a gambling nature. When such irregularities 
appeared, an office ruling was issued to curb 
the activity. Such constantly changing pressure 
resulted in bad student morale and in an evi- 
dent belligerent attitude on the part of some 
groups or cliques. 

The problem of what a boy or girl may do 
after he has eaten his light lunch was given 
early consideration and suggestions were called 
for. Many of the suggestions were impractical 
as they required an expenditure of cash, or 
required additional teacher supervision. We 
did find that a limited amount of money from 
the activity account would buy plywood for 
checker boards and that old broom handles and 
broken wands, properly sawed, served as 
checkers. Students brought some games from 
home for their own groups. Later it was found 
that we could make money and augment 
lunches by selling milk and candy bars, The 
milk was sold on a very narrow margin of 
profit to reduce the price and encourage its 
use. Candy bars were sold at the usual price 
and gave us a profit which now keeps us sup- 
plied with equipment for ping pong, checkers, 
chess, battleship, lexicon, dartball, tiddly- 
winks, and several other games. It is not un- 
usual to find seventy-five or a hundred students 
engaged in some game between 12:20 and 
1:00 o'clock. Games such as volleyball and 
basketball have been discouraged because of 
the possibilities of student over-exercise im- 
mediately after lunch. 

Some students wanted to use their time 
practicing typing. Since typing facilities were 
over-taxed during the class periods, the com- 
mercial instructor was more than willing to 
arrange for student supervision in the typing 
room during the noon hour. This period has 
become so popular that it is necessary for 
those wishing to use one of the forty type- 
writers to reserve a machine before 8:20 in 
the morning. 
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A few students wanted to use the library. 
This desire was originally frowned upon be- 
cause it was thought that a librarian must be 
on duty. After some discussion it was decided 
to try to open the library under the supervi- 
sion of students of the library club. With 
some misgivings the treasures of the library 
were made available for a trial period which 
has stretched into three years without serious 
loss of valued books. Students have been en- 
couraged to use this period for recreational 
reading rather than for study, and as a result 
there is an occasional request for a room in 
which to study. The library, which seats fifty, 
is usually well filled. 


Through increased revenue from candy and 
milk sales it has been possible to pay rental 
on motion picture films and help with the up- 
keep of an orthophonic which we use for noon 
hour dances. !t appears that our movie pro- 
gram can be increased to a show every two 
weeks and the noon hour dance has become 
so popular that such dances are now held bi- 
monthly. Activities such as these two con- 
ducted on a large scale have done much to de- 
velop a fine spirit of friendliness where small 
group games sometimes have failed. 

At all times the suggestions of students 
have been considered by the advisor before 
changes have been made. The welfare of the 
whole group has taken precedence over that of 
small groups or individuals. In so operating 
we felt that the system was being democratic 
but to further assure ourselves of a democratic 
activity a noon hour council was formed. The 
suggestion of such a body was made by the 
advisor who experienced difficulty in obtaining 
five members for the council. Students were 
skeptical of its worth to them; they were un- 
willing to suggest the names of their fellow 
classmates or to volunteer for the council. 
When five willing members were secured, the 
Organization started with one aim in mind: 
they were to get student suggestions and 
formulate them into policy and practice for the 
group. The council, which is now in its sec- 
ond year, has been successful in establishing 
itself as a vital part of our program. No longer 
is it necessary to beg students to join the 
council. When vacancies arise, students desir- 
ing membership must obtain signatures of at 
least ten of the noon hour students. When a 
student has obtained the requisite number of 
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signatures his name is placed on a ballot and 
the entire group elects the council members. 
Last September when two new members were 
needed, the group elected two from a ballot 
of six. Since its existence the council has 
earned its increased prestige by receiving stu- 
dent suggestions and complaints and using 
them to improve the students’ noon hour pro- 
gram. Through its efforts new games have 
been added; dances have been organized and 
dance participation has been increased; a series 
of movies has been obtained; and hallways 
have been more adequately supervised during 
transition from lunch room to activity rooms 
in other parts of the building. 

A new use of the noon hour is now under 
consideration. This diversion is in the form of 
party groups. In its embryo 
state it is intended that small groups, with a 
desire to discuss some problem, may arrange 
for a time and a room suitable for the purpose. 
Members of the group may invite a faculty 
guest to join them for lunch and discussion. 
One group has already used a variation of the 
plan in celebration of a birthday of one of 
their members. These groups may function as 
luncheon clubs with the aim to better under- 
standing of common problems, better acquain- 
tance with other students and further develop- 
ment of social graces. This also appears to be 
another better student faculty 
relations. 

We feel that our program has helped our 
school become a better school in several ways: 
few discipline troubles originate during the 
noon hour; teachers do not have their pro 
grams interfered with by noon hour supervi- 
sion; better use is made of school facilities 
such as library, typing room, and gymnasium ; 
little or no destruction of school property has 
occurred during this period; gossip groups 
have been replaced by activity groups; and 
students enjoy the period. Thus a more satis- 
fied student body results in a more cooperative 


discussion or 


avenue to 


group. 

Here is a program that has proved success- 
ful in our school and could be adapted to the 
needs of almost any educational institution 
which feels the noon period is being neglected. 
It is a truly worthwhile use of an advisor’s 
time even though it should be necessary to 
restrict one or more of the existing school 
activities now taking the time and effort of 


that teacher. 








| 


Dr. Elmer Sevringhaus 
Wisconsin General Hospital 
Madison 


UR children are being educated about sex. 

The questions worth discussing are 
“when”, “how” and “by whom.’ In this field, 
as in other aspects of child training, the in- 
formation and development of attitudes should 
be timed to coincide with the growing inquiry 
of the maturing mind. At once this leads to 
the conclusion that instruction should be timed 
and otherwise planned to fit the individual. It 
is uncommon to find private tutors or parents 
who can or will give extensive, yet graded in- 
struction in this field. Therefore most children 
must learn from books, school programs, or 
the ancient and unsatisfactory method of 
gossip. 

The book material reflects varying points of 
view as might be expected. Those appearing 
earlier in the twentieth century tended to seek 
rational grounds for the support of moral 
codes. Factual information was often colored 
by points of view. The changes which have 
followed rapidly may be attributed in part to 
increasing candor, in part to the development 
of scientific method in teaching, but also to an 
amazingly rapid growth in the factual basis of 
sex instruction. Anatomy, physiology, and es- 
pecially endocrinology have contributed so 
much knowledge in the twentieth century that 
an entirely new type of book has become 
necessary and possible. 

These books are now available in a fashion 
which is graded to fit age and maturity of 
children. The widely known “Growing Up” 
by Dr. DeSchweinitz has been helpful for 
young school children, or for parents who find 
in it helpful suggestions for talking with pre- 
school children. More recently Mrs. F. B. 
Strain has added to her writings a very suit- 
able volume, “Being Born’. A prominent 
anatomist, Dr. George Corner, has written two 
pocket size volumes, ‘Attaining Manhood” 
and “Attaining Womanhood.’’ These present 
in formal fashion what he did for his own 
children and their associates at about the onset 
of adolescence. At just this age the question 
“when”, “how”, and “by whom” become 
increasingly urgent. 
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The presentation of sex kuowledge implies 
selection of sufficient facts to explain the 
phenomena in the experience of the child, but 
omission of the larger mass of detail which is 
of importance to professional students only. 
These facts must be organized into an under- 
standable body of knowledge, as is true for 
teaching any other phase of physiology. A suc- 
cessful selection and organization require an 
orienting point of view. Avoidance of venereal 
disease, intelligent control of fertility, main- 
taining any given ethical code, or facilitating 
physical and psychic satisfactions of married 
life—none of these is in itself an adequate 
directing view-point even though all are de- 
sirable ends. More in keeping with the rest 
of our program of child training is a system- 
atic preparation for self control. For such an 
end there must be adequate knowledge of 
facts and also a healthy ideal of what consti- 
tutes a happy life. 

Modern endocrine aided the 
presentation of a sound and comprehensive 
ideal. The hormones produced by the pituitary, 
ovaries, and testes are now known to be the 
indispensable stimulants for production of 
typical parental character. Here the biologist 
finds the mechanism which is needed for the 
development of personality, involving the en- 
tire body from bones to brain. This concept ts 
easily caught by adolescents and serves to add 
a new dignity to all matters of sex. Reproduc- 
tive physiology thereby comes to be understood 
as of value to the individual, his family, and 


research has 


“also vitally important to the human race. 


Although such facts and concepts can be 
presented in written form there is a large ad- 
vantage to the association of such instruction 
with a vitally interested person. It is not to be 
expected that a lay parent could master the 
subject so recently elaborated by scientists. The 
number of well trained teachers of biology and 
physiology in Wisconsin schools is still la- 
mentably small. Here is an opportunity for the 
physician to make a significant contribution to 
his community. This may be in the latter 
weeks of a course of study of physiology, the 
most natural place in the curriculum. It may 
have to be arranged in physical education pro- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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1941-1942 
SCHEDULE 
Grades 
Monday 9:30 A.M. Afield with Ranger Mac 5- 8 
1:30 P.M. Invitation to Reading 9-12 
Tuesday 9:30 A.M. Storybook Land 1- 3 
1:30 P.M. Let's Draw 5- 8 
Wednesday 9:30 A.M. Let's Find Out 2- 4 
1:30 P.M. Journeys in Music Land 4- 8 
Thursday 9:30 A.M. Music Enjoyment 2-4 
1:30 P.M. The Story of America 5- 8 
Friday 9:30 A.M. Rhythm and Games Kgn.- 3 
10:45 A.M. The French Program 10-12 
1:30 P.M. Book Trails 4- 6 
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Intelligent Use Required— 

Some time ago, observing the reception and 
use of a School of the Air history program in 
a fifth grade classroom, I watched the teacher 
interrupt her arithmetic lesson at Problem 3 to 
turn on the radio for the 
broadcast, and then re- 
sume with Problem 4 as 
she snapped off the 
speaker, the program over. 
To her pupils the radio 
lesson was a casual inter- 
lude, unrelated to their 
current learning experi- 
ences. 

An exaggerated case, I 
will admit. And many, 
knowing the frantic de- 
mands placed on the short 
hours of a school day by rigorous schedules, 
will be quick to defend this teacher. But lack- 
ing sufficient time to use the broadcast prop- 
erly, how much better to ignore the radio 
altogether ! 

A radio lesson should not be an isolated 
happening. With the supplementary manuals, 
it should prove a springboard to richer class 
activities, an aid to the correlation of all class- 
room studies. 

Radio is not intended to replace the teacher 
or make the teaching load lighter. Rather, to 
be valuable it requires thoughtful preparation 
and follow-up. But the teacher who makes a 
careful, intelligent use of school broadcasts 
will learn that radio brings to the classroom 
fresh stimulus and ideas, adding interest for 
pupils and teacher alike, by truly making of 
learning an adventure. 














H. B. McCARTY 
Director 


Teacher Criticisms Needed— 

With this bulletin, the Wisconsin School of 
the Air makes its bow for the eleventh year. 
As always, the programs have been planned to 
meet the expressed needs of teachers. But were 
your needs among those? 
Did you let us know that 
you would prefer a health 
series to another year of 
Let’s Find Out? Or that it 
is not your intermediate 
youngsters but the seventh 
and eighth graders who 
need the stimulus of radio 
to encourage the habit of 
reading for pleasure? 














We need to know your 
wishes, your reactions. 
No-one else is better able 
to tell us what the School of the Air should be. 
More than 3,600 of you teachers used class- 
room broadcasts last year, but only a fraction 
of one per cent troubled to complain or stamp 
with approval. 


JOYCE JAEGER 
Script Editor 


Surely the rest of you are not just apathetic. 
Don’t hesitate to criticize! Pass on your ideas 
for change or improvement. If you are a 
School of the Air booster, consider it your 
thanks twice a year to mail us your most out- 
spoken and specific comments about each se- 
ries you are using. If you are not a School of 
the Air booster, give us a chance to change 
your mind by suggesting how we might better 
serve you. 

This is your School of the Air, teachers. 
Help us to make it what you want! 


“Ten Demandments” for Effective School Listening 


1. Provide good receiving equipment. 

2. Try several programs, select those best suited to 
the grade level and interests of your pupils, 
then listen regularly. 

3. Obtain teacher manuals to guide utilization. 

4. Tune your radio and adjust the volume well in 
advance of the start of the broadcast. 

5. Listen attentively! Set a good example for the 
children. 


6. Follow the program with discussion or activity 
as needed to make the experience meaningful. 

7. Don’t kill the pleasure of radio listening by 
compulsory note-taking, excessive testing, or tir- 
ing routine. 

8. Don’t expect the radio to do everything. Your 
skill in using the programs is all-important. 

9. Encourage parents to hear the broadcasts. They 

form an excellent link between school and home. 

Write to the broadcasters. They are entitled to 

your frankest criticism. They receive no pay. 


10. 


Approved for WISCONSIN Schools 
The Wisconsin School of the Air is officially approved for classroom listening by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Education Association. 
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ADIO in the classroom is a unique addition to 

teaching tools, and a special radio technique is 
recommended to the teacher who wishes to be most 
successful in using this tool. 

Teachers’ manuals are an essential guide for this 
technique. Prepared with the advice of active teach- 
ers in the field, supervisors, and specialists from 
teachers’ colleges, these manuals give lesson aids for 
each broadcast of a series, and a wide variety of 
ideas on exactly how the school broadcasts may best 
be used. 


BEFORE THE BROADCAST 

Every course is accompanied by teacher aids with 
the exception of the primary program, Storybook 
Land, which is presented almost wholly as an enter- 
tainment feature. Each manual outlines the material 
for the complete series, giving educational objec- 
tives, and an overview of program content. How to 
prepare the class for the broadcast is also included. 
Word lists, places to locate, the main ideas to be 
stressed in the program—all these and other sug- 
gestions are made for “before the broadcast” to help 
teacher and pupils get ready for the program. 


AFTER THE BROADCAST 


All manuals supply a wealth of material for 
follow-up work: questions to challenge the pupils’ 
comprehension of program content, topics for dis- 
cussion that will lead to correlation with past les- 
sons and other studies, and a great variety of 
activities for the teacher to choose from according 
to the needs of her class. Wherever possible, proj- 
ects are selected to give students a chance for self- 
expression. Dramatics and oral reports, creative writ- 
ing and research topics, art or science experiments 
to do in the classroom, are some of the suggestions 
which teachers find useful. 


REFERENCES 


It is expected that the broadcast lesson will arouse 
a desire to learn more, and for that reason, a radio 
book shelf containing additional reading references 
on the current subject is recommended. Books for 
exploration are listed with each lesson plan in many 
of the manuals, having been chosen with their 
availability to schools in mind. 
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COST OF MANUALS 


Do not attempt to use a broadcast course without 
a manual! The price is nominal—and the only ex- 
pense involved in your use of the Wisconsin School 
of the Air. For most of the courses, a complete 
manual for the entire year is only 15¢. Exceptions 
are the 96-page, profusely illustrated Lez’s Draw 
book, and the detailed music book of Rhythm and 
Games, both of which sell at 50¢; Music Enjoyment 
is priced at 10¢. 

A word about the Journeys in Music Land song- 
book: a single copy is 15¢, but in quantity orders 
the price has been reduced. Read the order blank 
on the other side of this page carefully. You'll 
notice, too, that the piano accompaniment book for 
Mr. Gordon's songs has been reduced in price from 
50¢ to 25¢. A larger print order has made it pos- 
sible for us to effect this saving for you 

All the manuals are printed by the photo-offset 
process, introduced last year. Except for the music 
and art books, they have been reduced to the defense 


economy size of a handbook. 


PURCHASING THROUGH SCHOOL BOARD 


A practice being generally adopted is that of the 
school board purchasing all manuals the teacher 
needs. This policy has been widely approved _be- 
cause of the direct benefit the teaching aids bring to 


the pupils themselves. 


MANNER OF PAYMENT 


Payment in advance with manual orders may be 
made by check or money order. No stamps except 
on orders of less than 25 cents, please, and cash is 
sent at your own risk. If you are uncertain about 
the suitability of any manuals for your particular 
class, order them on trial. Payment will be refunded 


upon return of the booklets. 


HOW TO REGISTER 


It is essential that the class of every teacher be 
registered for listening, even though the manuals 
are ordered with those of other teachers by the su- 
perintendent, principal, or school board. The blank 
on the reverse side of this page has been prepared 
for your convenience. Please Use only your school 
address in writing to the School of the Air. 
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REGISTRATION and ORDER BLANK 


Separate registration is required from each teacher, even when manuals are ordered in lots by 
school-board, principal, or superintendent. 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY! 


ADDRESS OF SCHOOL 
(Post Office) 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
TEACHER 
Which ¢grades do you teach? Se, 


Have you used Wis. School of the Air before? 


COURSE 
AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC 
INVITATION TO READING 
STORYBOOK LAND (No Manual 
LET’S DRAW 
LET’S FIND OUT 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND* 


1 to 6 copies 15c each; 7 to 10 copies for $1.00; 


11 and more copies 10c each. 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT BOOK FOR ABOVE | 


MUSIC ENJOYMENT 

STORY OF AMERICA 

RHYTHM AND GAMES 

BOOK TRAILS 

THE FRENCH PROGRAM (Set of Scripts 


Type of School 
(Rural Rt. or Street No.) Rural. 
State Graded 
Village Elem. 
City Elem. 
High School 
Other 


No. of pupils 


Price of 
Manual 


Which Grades | Number of 


Number | 
Listening | — Pupils Cost 


Wanted =| 


15c 


15c | 





20c 


TOTAL COST OF MANUALS ORDERED 


Amt. of Payment enclosed Check 


Payment later 


M. O. (Cash sent at own risk! 


Whom shall we bill? 


Do Not Write Below This Line! 





ORDER FILLED 
REMARKS: 








BILLED PAID 
Date 
Amount 


Form 


By Whom 











Detach and Mail to 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Station WHA 


Madison 





this lane 


along 





Cut 
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eT HIS is your 

day, so be up 
and away!”” And 
Ranger Mac hits 
the trail for an- 
other year of nat- 
ural science and 
conservation broad- 
casts, telling the 
life story of the 
great out-of-doors. Enjoyment of nature, an appre- 
ciation for the need of conservation, and understand- 
ing of the relationship and interdependence of 
nature’s many forms are the aims of these popular 
programs. Young Trailhitters greet their appearance 
each year with lively anticipation, for Ranger Mac 
always finds new adventure along the trail. 


Ranger Mac 


Nature Games will keep Trailhitters on their toes 
this year. Combining fun and learning, each of the 


four Nature Games broadcasts reviews several pre- 
ceding programs. Other games, helpful classroom 
activities and simple experiments, and correlated 


readings are offered in the teachers’ manual, with 
program outlines and suggestions for preparation. 
For information on how to register and obtain the 
manual, see pages 3 and 4 of this bulletin. (pp. 27-28) 


— Schedule — 
Sept.22. Right in Your Own Dooryard! 
(Fascinations of nature close to home) 
Sept.29 The “Get-Together’” Insects (Ants) 
Oct. 6 Death of a Summer Warbler 
Oct. 13 Falling of the Leaves 
(How trees prepare for winter) 
Oct. 20 The Miracle of Migration 
Oct. 27. Nature Games I 
Nov. 3 Foxes Wild and Foxes Tame 
Nov. 10 The Tribe of Rodents 
Nov. 17  Nature’s Furry Forester (Squ/rrel) 
Nov. 24 The Ways of the Red Man 
(Thanksgiving story of the Indians’ con- 
tribution to our civilization) 
Dec. 1 Nature Games II 
Dec. 8 Monarch of the Glen—the Deer 
Dec. 15 Know the Evergreens 


Jan. 5 Fishing Through the Ice 


HEL WI 


Natural Science and Conservation 


MONDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 


Grades 5-8 


WAKELIN McNEEL 


ASST. 


STATE 


4-H CLuB LEADER 


CHIEF, JUNIOR FOREST RANGERS 














Jan. 1 The Marsh in Winter 

(The muskrat, and nature's preparation 

for winter) 

Jan. 19 Architect of the Animal World (Beaver) 
Jan. 26 Nature Games III 
Feb. 2 Other Worlds than Ours 

(Some other heavenly bodtes) 
Feb. 9 The Sun and Its Relation to the Earth 
Feb. 16 Powerful Grindstones of Ice—the Glaciers 
Feb. 23. The Sacred Soil 
Mar. 2 The River 
Mar. 9 Gifford Pinchot—a Great Forester 
Mar. 16 Trees by the Millions 

(How seeds are collected and trees 

grown in State nursertes) 

Mar. 23. Making Use of the Soil—Gardening 
Mar. 30 Tiny but Tough 

(The world’s smallest bird and mammal) 
Apr. 6 Nature Games IV 
Apr. 13. Wonders of the Insect World 
Apr. 20 Wildflowers Trailhitters Should Know 
Apr. 27. Fish by the Billion 

(How fish rear their young) 
May 4 Architects of the Bird World 

(Nest building habits of some hirds) 
May 11 Nature’s Geometricians—Spiders 

i 
a 
Trailhitters 


with Announcer 
Bill Harley 
visit underground 
Cave of the 
Mounds 
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MONDAY 
1:30-2:00 P.M. 





Mr. Wedemeyer 


[NVITATION to Reading calls high school Eng- 
lish classes to the radio for a new experience in 
literature broadcasts. Presented with all the stimulus 
and imaginative appeal of music and dramatization, 
the series consists of two consecutive one-semester 
courses, one planned with the help of Professor Rob- 
ert Pooley, to supplement required reading in the 
various literary forms, and the other to motivate 
extensive recreational reading, offered by the W.E.A. 
English Radio Committee, Charles Wedemeyer, 
chairman. 

During the first semester, four units acquaint stu- 
dents with the short story, narrative poetry, the essay, 
and lyric poetry. Standard selections are dramatized 
or read to augment discussion of the types of 
literature. 

To encourage wide leisure-time reading, the sec- 
ond semester course presents dramatizations and se- 
lections from books chosen to suit the moods and 
varied interests of adolescents. Offered last year un- 
der the title of Good Reading, the series has proven 
an effective means of broadening the reading hori- 
zons of high school students. Four broadcasts have 
been set aside in the present series to offer reading 
counsel and advice to student listeners, who are 
urgd to write, presenting their problems and _par- 
ticipating in the book discussion. ; 

One manual contains supplementary material for 
both courses. The ‘Reading by Types’ portion, pre- 
pared by Romance Koopman, script writer for the 
first semester course, under the direction of Professor 
Pooley, includes short biographical sketches, study 
questions, and a reading list of additional examples 
of literary types. The ‘Reading in the Mood”’ section 
of the manual, prepared by Charles Wedemeyer, con- 
tains helpful suggestions and a large bibliography 
of books selected to assure availability to Wisconsin 
high schools. For information on how to register 
and obtain the manual, see pages 3 and 4 of this 
bulletin. (pp. 27-28) 

— Schedule — 


READING BY TYPES 


Unit I: The Short Story 
Sept.22 The Third Ingredient—O’Henry 


High School Literature 
First SEMESTER PLANNED BY 
PROF. ROBERT C. POOLEY 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


SECOND SEMESTER OFFERED BY 
W.E.A. ENGLISH RADIO COMMITTEE 
CHARLES WEDEMEYER, CHAIRMAN 














Mr. Pooley 


\o 


Sept.29 Under the Lion’s Paw—Hamlin Garland 
Oct. 6 Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment—Hawthorne 
Oct. 13 The Gold Bug—Edgar Allan Poe 


Unit II: Narrative Poetry 


Oct. 20 Sohrab and Rustum—Matthew Arnold 
Oct. 27 The Prisoner of Chillon—Lord Byron 
Nov. 3 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
Nov. 10 John Brown’s Body—Stephen V. Benet 


Unit III: The Essay 
Nov. 17 Sir Roger de Coverly—Richard Steele 
Nov. Army Ants in the Jungle—W. Beebe 
Dec. 1 Seeing People Off—Max Beerbohm 
Dec. 8 Dissertation on Roast Pig—C. Lamb 


nN 
> 


Unit IV: Lyric Poetry 


Dec. 15 Poems about Nature 

Jan. 5 Poems about People 

Jan. 12 Poems of Courage and Inspiration 
Jan. 19 Poems of America Today 


READING IN THE MOOD 


Jan. 26 Mood for Travel 

Feb. 2 Mood for Finding Out 

Feb. 9 Mood for Laughs 

Feb. 16 Student Readers Speak Up* 

Feb. 23 Mood for Pioneering 

Mar. 2 Mood for Sports 

Mar. 9 Mood for Escape 

Mar. 16 Student Readers Speak Up* 

Mar. 23. Mood for Making Fun of Things 
Mar. 30 Mood for Making Friends 

Apr. 6 Mood for Being Thankful 

Apr. 13 Student Readers Speak Up* 

Apr. 20 Mood for Telling the World 
Apr. 27 Mood for Finding Success 

May 4 Mood for Chills and Thrills 

May 11 Student Readers Speak Up* 

* Programs set aside for student participation, reading advice 
and review of the previous reading moods. 








Because high school curriculum problems make it impossible for many interested classes to hear 
Invitation to Reading at the time of broadcast, it is hoped to extend the use of these programs by means 
of transcription. If you are interested in renting the literature records for use by your class, and your 
school has available a playback machine of 33% revolutions per minute, do not delay writing to WHA. 
(An ordinary phonograph will not work.)No plan for widespread distribution is yet developed, but if 
enough demand is expressed, steps will be taken to satisfy it. 
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Grades 1-3 


SCRIPTS BY 


HELEN FREY 


Presentation by 


BARBARA ANDERSON and the 


WHA StTorYBOOK PLAYERS 


TORY BOOK LAND is a wonderful place, 

and once again, younger boys and girls may 
enjoy its magic by radio. 

Songs, stories, dramatizations, musical back- 
grounds and sound effects whisk the imagina- 
tive child from the classroom to the kingdom 
of make-believe. Teachers find this interlude 
of fun an excellent answer to the repeated 
request, “Tell us a story!” 

Although the series is planned primarily for 
entertainment, activities suggested at the close 
of each broadcast may be used for creative 
follow-up. The best project from each class- 
room may be submitted for the weekly Honor 
Roll, to be read over the air. 

Script writer for the series is Helen Frey, 
author of ‘Wilbur, the Sleepy Little Ghost,” 
last year’s Storybook’ Land program which 
aroused national interest and won a first award 
at the Institute for Education by Radio. Educa- 
tors and broadcasters from all over the country 
have called ‘Wilbur’ the finest type of chil- 
dren’s story. Miss Frey will contribute more 
of her delightful original stories, as well as 
adapt favorite folk and fairy tales for the 
Story Lady and the Storybook Players. 

The complete schedule of Storybook Land 
programs is given below. No manual is neces- 
sary for the series, but a registration for each 
listening class is desired. Please use the form 


on page 4. (p. 28) 
— Schedule 





Sept. 23 Eeyore’s House (A. A. Milne) 

Sept. 30 Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel 
(Virginia Lee Burton) 

Oct. 7 Cinderella (French fairy tale) 
Storybook Players dramatization 

Oct. 14 The Traffic Cop (Amy W. Stone) 
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Oct. 


Oct. 2 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Feb. 


Feb. 2 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 
May 


TUESDAY 


9:30-9:45 A.M. 








Miss Frey 


Fairy Gold (Poetry about W ee Folk) 
Hansel and Gretel (Grimm) 
Storybook Players dramatization 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 
(Norwegian fairy tale) 
Raffy and the Honkebeest (R. Kissen) 
The Golden Goose (English folk tale) 
Storybook Players dramatization 
A Story for Thanksgiving (Helen Frey) 
Aesop's Fables 
Who Is It? (A guessing game in poetry) 
Paddy’s Christmas (Helen Monsell) 
The Very Untidy Country (M. Baker) 
The Twelve Months (French fairy tale) 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Yellow Sled 
(Maj Lindman) 
Lentil (Robert McCloskey) 
Pied Piper of Hamelin (German folk tale) 
Storybook Players dramatization 
Mr. Murdle’s Heart 
Bianco) 
One-String Fiddle (Erick Berry) 
Mollie Whuppie (English fairy tale) 
The Princess with Unruly Thoughts 
(Swedish fairy tale) 
Storybook Players dramatization 
Under the Blue Umbrella (Nature poetry) 
Blunder (Louise E. Chollet) 
What the Old Man Does is Always Right 
(H. C. Anderson) 
Storybook Players dramatization 
Hard-Boiled Elmer (Ruth Flickinger) 
A Story for April (Helen Frey) 
The Story of Ferdinand (Munro Leaf) 
In Fur and Feathers (Animal poetry) 
The Hurdy Gurdy Man (Margery Bianco) 
Storybook Players dramatization 
Hercules (Hardie Gramatky) 
The Sleeping Beauty (German fairy tale) 
Storybook Players dramatization 


Large (Margery 
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TUESDAY 
1:30-1:55 P.M. 











Mr.Schwalbach 


HE fun begins again, as James A. Schwal- 

bach offers the sixth year of Let's Draw, 
the national award winning program that 
teaches creative art by radio! 

It's all in the spirit of enjoyment, but teach- 
ers who hailed the series in previous years 
agree that the imaginative stimulus of music, 
dramatization, and story, the unusual craft 
projects, and experiments in color and mate- 
rials, plus Mr. Schwalbach’s expert guidance 
in techniques and principles add up to a rich 
experience in free art expression. Attention is 
called this year to a new review unit at the 
opening of the second semester. Serving a 
double purpose, the review orients children in 
schools unable to participate during the first 
semester, and increases the skills acquired by 
those who have followed the year’s course 
from its first broadcast. 

As before, Mr. Schwalbach will judge draw- 
ings submitted to him, replying to each set 
with an individual card of criticism and sug- 
gestion. Because in a single year Mr. Schwal- 
bach and his judges look over an estimated 
50,000 drawings, teachers are asked to mail 
their entries at the regular intervals stated in 
the manual. 

Scattered throughout this 96-page teachers’ 
manual are illustrations amplifying Mr. Schwal- 
bach’s complete instructions, making it possible 
for any teacher to conduct successfully the Let's 
Draw course. A portion of the illustration for 
the December 16 broadcast which teaches body 
proportion is reproduced here. 

For information on how to register and 
obtain the manual, see pages 3 and 4 of this 
bulletin. (pp. 27-28) 

— Schedule — 
Unit I: The Fun Begins 
Sept. 23 The Quick Running Squash 
Sept. 30 Buffalo Bill 
Oct. 7 The Growly Bear 
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Grades 5—8 


Oct. 14 
Oct: 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 


Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 9 


Dec. 16 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 20 


JAMES A. SCHWALBACH 


WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Unit II: Experiments in Materials 
26-34-77 HIP! (Crayon) 

Waltzing Fingers (Finger Paint) 

The Headless Horseman (Watercolor) 
Spot Patterns (Craft Project) 

Unit III: Experiments in Color 

Sea Patrol 

Harvest Festival 

Night Flight 

Ice and Hail 

Cutting a Christmas Tree (Craft Project) 
Unit IV: How to Draw People 

Meet the Musicians (Proportion) 

On Your Marks, Get Set . . . (Action) 
Ellis Island (Facial Expression) 

Fist Puppets (Craft Project) 


Unit V: We Welcome New Schools (Review) 


tan: 27 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 10 


Feb. 17 
Feb. 24 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 10 


Mar. 17 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 7 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 1 


NnNe 


NW oe 



















Swiss Family Robinson 
Fashions—Chic and Cockeyed 
Mardi Gras 

Unit VI: Having Fun in Art 
Scribbles 

Epaminondas 

Musical Fun 
Squeeze Modeling (Craft Project) 
Unit VII: How to Draw Scenes 
Flying Darius Green (Composition) 
Hear the Pictures (Atmosphere) 
The Magic Carpet (Perspective) 
Patch Pictures (Craft Project) 
Unit VIII: How to Draw Nature 
The Elephant’s Child (Animals) 
Pictures in the Sky (Clouds) 
Sunflowers by Van Gogh (Flowers) 
What-Not Necklace (Craft Project) 
We Graduate (Final Review) 
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NARRATION BY 


Mr. Bartell 


rer that answer questions, stories about 
everything under and including the sun, 
stories of humor and stories of adventure . . 
they’re on the schedule for the second year of 
Let's Find Out, the Wisconsin School of the 
Air’s popular natural science and social studies 
series for the early grades. 

Youngsters are as eager to “find out’ as they 
are quick to question, and Let's Find Out 
guides and stimulates their healthy curiosity, at 
the same time satisfying their desire for infor- 
mation with appealing stories. Centered around 
the community, the stories follow children 
through their simple experiences with city and 
small town home and community life, the story 
of the sky, animal helpers, health and safety, 
and communication and transportation long 
ago and in America today. Although the pro 
grams do not form a “continued serial” type 
of broadcast, listening boys and girls will soon 
become familiar with their story friends in this 
story community. 

Narrator for Let's Find Out this year is Ger 
ald Bartell, WHA Production Manager. Ro 
mance Koopman of the WHA staff, continues 
as writer of scripts and manual. Generous help 
in planning the series and manual was con- 
tributed by Mrs. Lois Nemec, State elementary 
supervisor, Miss Leila Stevens, Marquette 
school, Madison, and many other primary grade 
teachers. 


For information on how to register and ob- 
tain the teacher's manual, see pages 3 and 4 of 
this bulletin. (pp. 27-28) 


— Schedule — 


Unit I: The Community and Its Workers 
(Homes, markets, fire and police departments, 
parks, ete.) 
Sept. 24 Timothy Pennywhistle’s Dream 


Sept., Nineteen Hundred Forty-One 


Natural Science and Social Studies 
Grades 2 + 


SCRIPTS AND TEACHER'S MANUAL BY 


ROMANCE KOOPMAN 
WHA STAFI 


GERALD BARTELI 
WHA PRODUCTION MANAGER 


WEDNESDAY 


9:30-9:45 A.M 





5 
| 








WRITER 





Miss Koopman 


Oct. 1 Timothy's Topsy-Tusvy Town 
Oct. 8 Lost in the City 
Oct. 15 The Run-Away Boys 


Oct. 22. The Friendly Truck Driver 
Oct. 29° Open to the Public 
Nov. 5 For Bravery 
Unit II: Health and Safety 
(Food values, and rules for 


, 
cleanline and playing) 


safely-Ssense, 


, €Aling, 


Nov. 12 A Party in the Pantry 
Nov. 19 Pinky's Team Wins 
Nov. 26 Polly Takes a Dare 
Unit III: Our Animal Helpers 
(Animals which help provide our foods, clothing, 
ly ins portation, and pli sure) 
Dec. 3 Andy and Emily Play Pioneer 
Dec. 10 Andy and Emily Go Skating 
Dec. 17 A Christmas Sleigh Rid« 
Jan. 7 Corky 
Unit IV: Changing Seasons 
Jan. 14 Chubby Changes His Mind (Winter) 


Jan. 21 The Girl Next Door (Spring) 


Jan. 28 Vicky and Chubby and the Rust Spots 
(Summer ) 
Feb. 4 Chubby’s Hiding Place (Fall) 


Unit V: The Story of the Sky 


Feb. 11. Timothy's Gray Day (Clouds and rain) 
Feb. 18 The Day Star (The Sun) 
Feb. 25. The Man in the Moon (Moon) 


Unit VI: Early Communications 
Pueblo Indian, 


} ) , 
ind colontal) 


Plains 


(Prehistoric, modern primitive, 


Indian, pioneer, 


Mar } Little Tooga 
Mar. 11 Eskimos and Igloos 
Mar.18 The Hopi Girl 


Mar.25 Red Feather and Wind-Over-The-Hills 
Apr. 1 A Surprise for Jeremiah 
Apr. 8 Sara Lorinda Lost Her Doll 
Unit VII: America Today 
(Postal system, telephone and radio, newspapers, 
and citizenship) 


Apr. 15 A Three Penny Trip 
Apr. 22. Jenny’s Big Day 
Apr. 29 Corky Runs Away 
May 6 The Wonderful Story 
May 13 Pinky's Picnic 
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1:30-1:55 P.M. 














Prof. Gordon 


HOUSANDS of young voices ring out in 

Wisconsin classrooms as Professor E. B. 
Gordon, the radio music teacher, leads the 
singing on Wednesday afternoons. 

Last year, Professor Gordon opened his tenth 
series of broadcasts by making available an 
individual songbook for each child to use in 
following the programs. Because of the en- 
thusiastic response of teachers and pupils to 
this service, Professor Gordon has prepared for 
the 1941-42 series another songbook, contain- 
ing a completely new repertoire. Mrs. Gordon 
has again written words for many of the tunes. 

Charmingly illustrated, the new songbook 
is made up of twenty-one folk songs, art 
songs, and rounds, ranging from the English 
folk air, “Old King Cole,” to Handel's stately 
“Where’er You Walk.” Children will delight 
in the ‘Dance Song,” to be taught in February. 
Dance directions, as well as words and music, 
appear in the songbook, so that teachers and 
children will find no difficulty in following 
Professor Gordon’s radio instructions. 

For full enjoyment of the series, each child 
should have a songbook, and to make this vos- 
sible, the price has been kept low, with special 
reductions for orders in quantity. In purchases 
of one to six copies, the books are fifteen cents 
each; an order of seven to ten books is one 
dollar; eleven or more copies are available at 
ten cents each. The new low price of 25¢ on 
the piano accompaniment book should enable 
many more teachers to enjoy the convenience 
of accompanying their children from notes 
rather than by ear. 

Besides verses and tunes, the songbook pro- 
vides a teacher’s supplement with helpful in- 
structions and suggestions, a schedule of the 
weekly programs, and information about the 
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Grades 4-8 


PROF. E. B. GORDON 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


annual Radio Music Festival, to be held in the 
University Pavilion at Madison on May 9. 

Although participation in the Music Festival 
is an enjoyable and valuable experience for 
children, teachers need not feel that attendance 
is essential. By far the larger proportion of the 
listening class does not attend, but finds Pro- 
fessor Gordon’s music course complete in its 
radio broadcasts. For information on how to 
register for this course and obtain the songbook 
and piano accompaniment book, see pages 3 
and 4 of this bulletin, (pp. 27-28) 


— Schedule — 


Sept. 24 

Oct. 15:8. 15, 22, 29 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26 
Dec. 3, 10, 17 

Jan. 7, 14,.21, 28 
Feb. 4, 11,18, 25 
Mar: 4,21. 18: 25 
Apr. 1,8, 15, 22, 29 
May 6, 13 


Professor Gordon and his helpers 
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Grades 2-4 


MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 


RS. Elyda Morphy’s friendly, relaxed pro- 

gram of music appreciation introduces 
young boys and girls to good music as an 
enjoyable experience. 

Simple enough for children to understand, 
selections are expertly chosen for rhythmical 
and imaginative appeal. Realizing that appre- 
ciation of fine music is increased by an under- 
standing of its background, Mrs. Morphy in- 
cludes in her broadcasts short talks about com- 
posers and compositions, and explanations of 
instruments, illustrated by performers in the 
studio. 


Programs are varied so that children may 
come to know many types of music—descrip- 
tive, melodic, dance forms, and music just for 
fun. A number of selections are repeated 
throughout the year, giving youngsters ample 
opportunity to become familiar with them. 
Pupil participation is encouraged through re- 
quest programs and ‘‘memory game’”’ reviews. 

In addition to suggestions for good listening 
and a complete list of selections to be heard 
during the course, the teacher’s manual this 
year contains biographical sketches of several 
well-known composers. A separate chart of 
orchestral instruments, including those to be 
discussed in the broadcasts, is again available. 
The teacher's manual is priced at ten cents; 
the instrument chart is fifteen cents. 

For informaion on how to register and 
obtain the teacher's manual, please see pages 
3 and 4 of this bulletin. (pp. 27-28) 





Sept., Nineteen Hundred Forty-One 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 2 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 
May 


~ 
/ 


14 
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THURSDAY 
9:30-9:50 A.M. 








Mrs. Morphy 


— Schedule — 


Welcome to Music 
What We Hear 
Feeling Music 
The Piano and the Harp 
The Violin Plays 
Fun in Music 
(No broadcast 
Indian Music 
Guessing Game 
Do you remember? 
(No broadcast—Thanksgiving) 
Let’s Dance! 
Memory Game 
Identification of four selections 
Songs for Christmas 
Presented by studio group of 
The Toy Shop 
Winter Music 
Children’s Choice 
Favorite selections requested by children 
The Instrument Family: Violin and Viola 
The Cello and the String Bass 
The Strings Get Together 
The Woodwinds: Flute and Clarinet 
The Woodwinds: Oboe, English Horn, and 
Bassoon 
The Woodwinds Get Together 
The Brasses: Trumpet, French 
Trombone 
The Orchestra Plays 
Goodbye to Winter 
Music Riddles 
Guessing Game 
Spring Music Pictures 
Moods and Melodies 
Memory Game 
Spring Concert 
Presented by studio group of 
Music in Review 
Your Favorites 
Selections chosen by the children 


Teachers’ Convention) 


Ch ildre n 


Horn, 


children 
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THURSDAY 
1:30-1:45 P.M. 








5-8 


Social Studies 
Grades 


SCRIPTS AND TEACHER'S MANUALS BY 


HELEN HANFORD 














Mr. Lazar 


(Teachers’ Convention—No broadcast) 


hese Truths” 


Unit III: The Young Republic 
( Peace ana independence, the Articles o} 


growing strength) 


(Thanksgiving—No_ Broadcast) 


Unit IV: Over the Great Plains 


(Westward expansion) 


Pacific 


Forties 


Unit V: A House Divided 


and the Civil War) 


“That the Nation Might Live” 


My Captain” 


Frontier’s End 


(Reconstruction, industrial and 
national growth) 


First Rank Among the Nations 


(Governmental reforms, World War 1) 


Teddy 


WHA STAFF WRITER 
Miss Hanford NARRATION BY WILLIAM LAZAR 
TH adventures of Uncle Sam... that’s the new Nov. 6 
series of social study programs offered by the Nov.13 ‘We Hold T 
Wisconsin School of the Air for intermediate and Nov. 20 With Washington’s Army 
upper grade teaching of American history and 
democracy. 
Vivid narration, highlighted by dramatized epi- 
sodes, tells the story of the dynamic growth of = Cakaiecaiiee 
teen colonies into our mighty nation of today. Each ; “a : 
of the eight units features lives of famous men who Nov. ail : 
shaped history in their time. For the fifth and sixth Dec. 4 The Land and the People 
grades this offers stimulus to free and wide explora- Dec. 11 Birth of the Union 
tion of social studies and direct correlation with re- Dec. 18 Father of His Country 
quired literature, art, and music study. For the upper Jan. 8 Turn of a Century 
grades, it provides motivation for intensive drill and 
review of factual material. 
Miss Helen Hanford, author of last year’s highly 
successful Our Wisconsin series, is script pape + Jan. 15 Halfway West 
he Story of America, and has prepared eo etailec Jan. 22 West to the 
2-page manual, adapting the series to classroom Jen. 20° Sicheey Sadoon 
needs, pointing the way to expanded study, and fur- Feb. 5 The Roaring 
thering the exciting incentive of the broadcasts with 
creative suggestions and suitable Honor Roll activities. 
Participation in the Honor Roll contests is purely 
voluntary. Names of schools evidencing outstanding (States’ rights, 
utilization of the series will be announced three Feb. 12 Storm Warnings 
times during the year. All entries will be acknowl- Feb. 19 The Storm Breaks 
edged and evaluated with a card to the teacher. Feb. 26 
Miss Clara Tutt of Whitewater Teachers College Mar. 5 “O Captain, 
will supervise Honor Roll evaluation, and has been 
active in the planning of the series. Unit VI: 
Narrator for The Story of America is William 
Lazar, heard last year on the Our Wisconsin 
rograms. a Pes 
For information on how to register for this course Mar. 12 The Nation's Wounds 
and obtain the manual, see pages 3 and 4 of this Mar. 19 Gold and Silver Spikes 
a Pag ; Mar. 26 Wizard of Menlo Park 
bulletin. (pp. 27=98) ar. 20 eeeee oF Menlo Far 
Apr. 2 Outposts of America 
— Schedule — Unit VIL: 
Unit I: New World Colonies 
(Discovery of America, and early colonists) Apr. 9 “Big Stick’’ 
Sept. 25 Land of the Western Seas Apr. 16 Parties and People 
Oct. 2 Gold-Hunters of Spain Apr. 23. “Over There” 


Oct. 9 Fur-Trappers of France 
Oct. 16 Colonists of England 
Unit Il: “Give Me Liberty” 
(Colonial strife, Declaration of Independence, 
the Revolutionary War) 
Oct. 23. Under Britain’s Flag 
Oct. 30 Mr. Sam Adams of Boston 
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(Post-War problems, 


Apr. 
May 
May 


30 


5 


14 


Unit VIII: “It Shall Not Perish” 


World War Il, summary 


and good citizenship) 


Challenge to 
Blackout 
“The People, 


Democracy 
Yes” 
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Kindergarten, Grades 1-3 


MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


FORMER HEALTH EDUCATION DIRECTOR 


MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


USIC, songs, dances, games—it’s all fun 

for the little folk who follow Mrs. 
Fannie Steve’s stories and instructions on Fri- 
day mornings. Skillfully and patiently, with 
her sympathetic understanding of children, she 
turns exercise into rhythmical play. 

The thousands of boys and girls who enjoy 
these radio broadcasts are learning far more 
than they realize. Mrs. Steve is confident that 
group play, expertly directed, develops poise, 
muscular coordination, and bodily grace. The 
novel games and dances she teaches go a step 
further, encouraging cooperative group activity, 
and stimulating young imaginations. Primary 
teachers are grateful for Mrs. Steve's assistance 
in helping youngsters learn to listen to and 
follow directions, take turns, and ‘“‘play fair.” 
The boisterous children find an enjoyable and 
profitable outlet for their energy; the reserved 
discover the pleasure of shared play. 

An experienced radio teacher, one of the first 
year pioneers of the Wisconsin School of the 
Air, Mrs. Steve conducts her programs in a 
friendly, informal manner. Broadcasting as she 
plays her original tunes on the piano, singing 
softly or giving directions, she puts children 
at ease, yet keeps them intent upon performance 
of the lesson. 

The 1941-42 series brings the Second Year- 
book of Rhythm and Games, an attractive 
detailed book containing the music and in- 
structions for all the games to be taught during 
the year. For the first time, Mrs. Steve is mak- 
ing available her supplementary material at 
the beginning of the series so that teachers 
may better carry over the broadcast lessons 
into the play and gymnasium periods. 

The Second Yearbook, like the First, is 
priced at 50¢. A few copies of the First Year- 
book, issued for last year’s series, are still 
available. Entirely different from the new book, 
it contains music and directions for games that 





Sept., Nineteen Hundred Forty-One 


FRIDAY 


9:30-9:45 A.M 














Mrs. Steve 


will add to the enjoyment of current broadcasts. 

For information on how to register and 
obtain the Yearbooks, see pages 3 and 4 of 
this bulletin. (pp. 27-28) . 


— Schedule — 
Sept. 26 Greetings 
“How do you do, my playmates, 
How do you do today?” 
Oct. 3 Fun in the Woods 
Oct. 10 Little Rain-in-the-Face 
(Some Indian games) 
Oct. 17. The Gnomes and Elves Have a Gay Frolic 
Oct. 24 Let’s Go Walking 
Oct. 31 Hallowe'en Games 
Nov. 7 (No broadcast—Teachers’ Convention) 
Nov. 14. As We Go Marching On—-Two Games 
Nov. 21 The Turkey Race 
Nov. 28 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving) 
Dec. 5 Catch Game 
Sleepy Time Game 
Dec. 12 A New Merry-Go-Round 
Dec. 19 Trouble in the Toy Shop (Rhythmic Play) 
Jan. 9 What Time Is It? 
(A game with the Note Family) 
Jan. 16 “Loud and soft—high and low, 
Here we go—fast and slow.’ 
(A “listening-doing”’ game) 
Jan. 23 Snow and ice games and rhythms 
Jan. 30 Two old games played in new style 
Feb. 6 Galloping, prancing ponies 
Polkaing boys and girls 
Feb. 13 Valentine Games and Rhythms 
Feb. 20 Again we dance the Minuet 
Feb. 27. The Old Kitchen Clock—A singing game 
Mar. 6 The Giant and the Brownies 
Mar. 13 Land of Tulips and Wooden Shoes 
(Some Dutch Games) 
Mar. 20 A Whistling-Tapping Gam« 
Mar.27 You Choose Three! 
Apr. 3 (No broadcast—Good Friday) 
Apr. 10 The Animal Fair 
Apr. 17 Little Flitting Shadow 
(An exciting sunshine game) 


Apr. 24 Mistress Mary and her helpers make a 
garden 
May 1 Overalls and Sunbonnets 


(A real spring game) 
May 8 Can You Dance the Sevens ? 
(Two games in 7’s) 
May 15 A Vacation Play made up by the group 
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Mr. Beaumont 


. magic of radio blazes new trails for 
boys and girls of the intermediate grades to 
follow in search of leisure time books. Con- 
tinued by teacher request, Book Trails presents 
a second year of programs motivating good 
literature by finding adventures in reading. 

On each program the friendly narrator, with 
the help of lively dramatizations, introduces 
children to old and new favorites. Grouped for 
imaginative appeal, the books include fiction, 
non-fiction, and poetry, and the weekly broad- 
casts are planned so that one field of interest 
leads into another. To insure accessibility, books 
selected are checked against the State school li- 
brary list, and recommendations of the Wis- 
consin Reading Circle. 

Narrator for the series is Alan Beaumont, 
who has been active in School of the Air 
broadcasts for a number of years, and is well 
known to Wisconsin boys and girls through 
his weekly Fun Time programs. Expert assis- 
tance in planning the programs was given by 
Mrs. Winifred L. Davis of the State Library 
Extension Department and Miss Gladys Rains 
of the Madison Public Library. 

Every teacher using the series will want a 
copy of the Book Trails manual, for it lists not 
only books mentioned in the broadcasts, but a 
large number of equally enjoyable stories and 
readers for each program in a detailed bibli- 
ography. In addition, the manual suggests 
methods of accumulating books for school li- 
braries, and offers activities designed further 
to stimulate reading and to correlate the broad- 
casts with various school subjects. 

For information on how to register and 
obtain the manual please see pages 3 and 4 
of this bulletin. (pp. 27-28) 
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ALAN BEAUMONT 


AND THE WHA PLAYERS 


Grades 4-6 


— Schedule — 


Sept. 26 Adventure Ahead! 


Oct. 3 Finding Out 


Oct. 10 People You'd Like to Know 
Oct. 17. People You Couldn’t Know 
Oct. 24 People Passing by (Poetry) 
Oct. 31 Tingly Tales 
Nov. 7 (No broadcast—Teacher’s Convention) 
Nov. 14 Cheers for Courage 
Nov. 21 The First Americans 
Nov. 28 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving) 
Dec. 5 Ways to Play 
Dec. 12 Hobby Horses 
Dec. 19 Christmas Poetry 
Jan. 9 Spin the Globe 
Jan. 16 Islands and Mountains 
Jan. 23 Travels in Verse 
Jan. 30 Next Door Neighbors 
Stories from Canada and Mexico 
Feb. 6 American Folk Tales 
Feb. 13. What So Proudly We Hail 
Feb. 20 Wagon Train West 
Feb. 27 Nobody Important 
Mar. 6 A Chapter for Laughter 
Mar. 13 Rollicking Rhymes 
Mar. 20 Play the Game! 
Mar. 27 School Days 
Apr. 3 (No broadcast—Good Friday) 
Apr. 10 Wonder Worlds 
Apr. 17. Story Farm 
Apr. 24 Ponies and Pups 
May 1 ‘“Tllustrations by or 
May 8 Makers of Beauty 
— Musicians, artists, writers 
May 15 Three-Ring Circus 
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For High Schools and Colleges 


PRESENTED BY 


UNIVERSITY DEPT. OF FRENCH 


RADIO CHAIRMAN, MLLE. GERMAINE MERCIER 


HE French Program, bringing living French and 

the voices of native French people into the class- 
room, goes on the air this year as a weekly broad- 
cast. The title, ‘“Variétés Francaises’” or “De Tout 
un Peu”’ is especially appropriate, for the bi-weekly 
dramatizations which characterized the series of pre- 
vious years are being supplemented for the first time 
with alternate programs of songs and tunes of 
France, old and new. Together the two parts form a 
series of recreational ‘‘quarts d’heure’’ devised to 
quicken the interest of students in both high school 
and college classes. 

A national prize winner in its first year of broad- 
cast, and warmly commended as a means of enrich- 
ing foreign language teaching, the French program 
again is wide in scope, with its dramatizations based 
on twenty centuries of French life and civilization. 
It incorporates successful features from former years, 
such as “Le quart d’heure ‘des. gosses puits de sci- 
ence’’’ (Quiz Kids), and “Le quart d’heure des 
experts’ (Information Please). Innovations include 
a Surprise Program and a Request Program, both de- 
signed to encourage direct participation of listeners. 
Additional opportunity for participation is provided 
in the repetition of a contest at the close of the 
series. Questions are based on the content of the 
year’s programs, and awards made on the final 
broadcast. Winners of the last “concours’’ were two 
students from Beaver Dam: Miss Charlotte Bender 
and Miss Audrey Kachelski. 

Mile. Germaine Mercier continues to serve as 
script writer and chairman of the French Radio Play- 
ers group, comprised of Mr. William Bandy, Mr. 
Alexander Kroff, Mr. André Lévéque, Mlle. Yvonne 
Renouard and others. Imported recordings for the 
bi-weekly musical portion of the series are loaned 
by the ‘Maison Frangaise’” of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Again copies of the radio scripts will be available 
in advance of each broadcast at a nominal charge of 
ten cents for a complete set for one semester, or 
twenty cents for the entire year. Your students will 
enjoy having copies of the script at the time of the 
broadcast. Please use the registration and order form 
on page 4. (p. 28) 
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FRIDAY 
10:45—11:00 A.M 














EEE 
Mile. Mercier 


e 
— Schedule — 
I. Initiation a Vingt Siécles de Vie Francaise 
Oct. 3 La légende de Sainte Geneviéve 


Oct. 17. Montmartre a travers les siécles 


Oct. 31 Un humoriste francais: Tristan Bernard 
Nov. 7 No broadcast—Teachers’ Convention 
Nov. 14 Paul Bunyan et son cousin Gargantua 
Nov. 28 No broadcast—Thankseiving holiday 


Dec. 5 Contes et conteurs d’hier et d’aujourd hui 

Dec. 19 Noél: traditions, légendes et chants 

Jan. 16 L’Opéra: Manon 

Jan. 30 Le quart d’heure des experts ou “Informa- 
tion Please’’ 

Feb. 13. Vers et poétes d’hier et d’aujourd’hui 

Feb. 27 Programme surprise 


Mar. 13 Programme sur commande 
Mar. 27 Paques: traditions, légendes et chants 
Apr. 17 Le quart d’heure ‘des gosses puits de sci 
ence” ou “Quiz Kids” 
May 1 Un quart d’heure 4 la répétition de la piéce 
francaise 
May 15 Programme final dédié aux lauréats du 
Concours de francais pour nos auditeurs 
II. Airs et Chansons de France 
Oct. 10 Jan. 23 Mar. 20 
Oct. 24 Feb. 6 Apr. 10 
Nov. 21 Feb. 20 Apr. 24 
Dec. 12 Mar. 6 May 8 
Jan. 9 





Because curriculum problems make it impos- 
sible for many interested classes to hear the 
French Program at the time of broadcast, it is 
hoped to extend the use of these programs by 
means of transcriptions. If you are interested in 
renting the French records for use by your class, 
and your school has available a playback machine 
of 33% revolutions per minute, do not delay 
writing to WHA. (An ordinary phonograph will 
not work.) No plan for widespread distribution 
is yet developed, but if enough demand is ex- 
pressed, steps will be taken to satisfy it. 
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Additional Programs Suitable for High School Listening 


The Wisconsin College of the Air 


September 29 to May 15, 1942 


HESE programs were designed primarily 
for out-of-school youth and adult listening. 
However, many teachers find them valuable for 
use in their high school classes. They are care- 
fully planned and presented by outstanding 
radio teachers. A bulletin outlining the week- 
by-week topicsein all Wisconsin College of the 
Air courses will be sent upon request to State 
Station WHA, Madison. 
Programs are on the air at 2:00 P. M. daily 
over Stations WHA anud WLBL. 


MONDAY (First Semester) 
THE WORLD TODAY THROUGH LITERATURE 


Professor Philo M. Buck, Jr., considers the present 
day scene in the light of the works of outstanding 
writers of our time. He explores the expressed mo- 
tives for life and conduct and relates them to the 
present crucial world situation. An unusual program 
by an outstanding teacher! 


MONDAY (Second Semester) 
EXPLORING AMERICANA 


James C. Flint, student religious leader, has felt 
the pulse of generations of Americans ranging from 
original immigrants to their grand-children in an 
attempt to determine what they are thinking as they 
fill their places in our work-a-day world. These pro- 
grams will feature many actual interviews as they 
were recorded. 


Going Visiting? 

Radio Hall, the home of WHA and The 
Wisconsin School of the Air on the Universit) 
campus in Madison, each year is host to thon- 
sands of boys and girls who want to look back- 
stage in broadcasting. Visitors are always 
welcome, Groups planning to stop at Radio 
Hall are asked to inform WHA of the time 
they will come so guides will be ready to con- 


duct them through the studios. 
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TUESDAY 
FOLLOWING CONGRESS 


Reenactments of debate and discussion in the Con- 
gress of the United States based on the authentic 
reports in the Congressional Record give listeners a 
better understanding of national affairs. The pro- 
grams are prepared by Mrs. Jennie Turner and pre- 
sented by a cast of trained readers. 


WEDNESDAY 
OVER AT OUR HOUSE 


This is the 1941 national prize-winning program. 
In the home economics fields it presents useful in- 
formation in simple dramatized episodes. This year 
the “live at home’ theme is featured for better liv- 
ing at a lower cost. The series is presented by the 
extension service of the University of Wisconsin. 
THURSDAY 
PRIZE BOOKS IN REVIEW 

This is a round-up and review of books which 
have won distinction in the past decade as outstand- 
ing works. Many of the much-talked-of books will 
be discussed. Prof. Mary C. Devereaux and students 
from the Wisconsin Library School are active in 
planning and preparing the broadcasts. 


FRIDAY 
YOU AND YOUR SPEECH 


Good speech is a personal asset which can be de- 
veloped, and this series of programs gives practical 
suggestions on how it may be done. It is presented 
under the auspices of the University Department of 
Speech and will feature specialists in various phases 
of speech art. 


For Good Listening Tune in Your 
WISCONSIN STATE STATIONS! 


WIBI22_270 WHA 


STATE \/STATIONS 


MADISON STEVENS 
Wis. POINT 
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THE BOSTON MEETING 


RS. Myrtle Hooper Dahl of Minneapolis 

was elected president of the National 
Education Association without opposition at 
the Boston convention. The new president's 
wide educational experience and contacts in be- 
half of the schools and teacher welfare consti- 
tute a splendid background for the high office 
to which she has been chosen. 

Miss Florence Hale was re-elected to the 
Board of Trustees, Miss Helen Collins of Con- 
necticut and Mr. Cram of Iowa were re- 
elected to the Executive Committee. 

The Board of Directors voted Denver to be 
the 1942 convention city with Indianapolis 
second choice. Final choice will rest with the 
Executive Committee after a survey of local 
facilities has been made. Detroit and Atlantic 
City also offered invitations. 

The programs generally dealt with the role 
of schools in the present emergency and the 
obvious necessity for renewed efforts to inter- 
pret education to the public. Teachers are ap- 
prehensive of the future of education in view 
of enormous defense expenditures. Through- 
out the nation economy groups insist upon cur- 
tailment of local government expenses. In ad- 
dition, there are organized groups who in 
subtle ways attempt to undermine public con- 
fidence in schools and teachers by charging 
subversiveness. All of these were frankly rec- 
ognized and considered in convention sessions. 


National Commission Authorized 


The most debated matter to come before the 
Representative Assembly was the proposal for 
a Commission on the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. After full discussion and 
explanation the plan won out easily. Accord- 
ing to a formal statement submitted to the 
delegates, the purposes of the commission are: 

“To create public understanding and support of 
education through informing leaders of lay  or- 
ganizations concerning educational purposes and 
needs; and to strengthen education through analyz- 
ing and evaluating educational activities and recom- 
mending the discontinuance of those found to be 
unsound, 

“To investigate criticisms and movements against 
education, school systems, teachers’ colleges, text- 
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books, teachers’ organizations; and members of the 
teaching profession, and to publish the results of 
such investigations as are found to be significant and 
constructive. 

“To catalog the various groups opposing educa- 
tion, to investigate the sources of their funds and 
to make resumés of their activities available to local 
and state teachers’ organizations. 

“To cooperate with state teachers associations in 
analyzing sources of taxation and financial conditions 
and to help coordinate the work of local and state 
associations with lay organizations. 

“To investigate alleged subversive teaching and to 
expose any teacher whose attitude is found to be 
inimical to the best interests of our country. 

“To acquaint individual teachers with their re- 
sponsibilities for participating in the Public Rela- 
tions program of the schools and to help them with 
their work in this field. 

“To bring to the teaching profession a greater 
unity of purpose in education for democracy and a 
better knowledge of methods of securing public 
understanding and support.” 


The Commission is to consist of approxi- 
mately sixty members—an executive body of 
ten and one representative from each state 
education association. There is to be a Secre- 
tary for the Commission. It is under NEA 


sponsorship and control. 


Wisconsin at the NEA 


State headquarters maintained by the WEA 
was a busy place and provided a meeting place 
to talk things over. 

At the meeting of Wisconsin delegates on 
Monday, state members of NEA committees 
were chosen as follows: Resolutions—J. C. 
Chapel, Kenosha; Credentials—Laura E. Kel 
lar, Shorewood; Necrology——H. Gudwin John- 
son, Milwaukee. Mr. Ross Rowen of Oshkosh 
was chosen to act as chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin delegation. Miss Charlotte Kohn, our 
State NEA Director, presided at the meeting. 

About sixty attended the state breakfast 
Monday morning. Mr. Willis, principal at 
Winthrop, Massachusetts, described Boston and 
its surroundings and gave valuable suggestions 
to those who wished to visit the many points 
of historic interest. Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 
Madison, first vice-president of the National 
Congress of Parents & Teachers, and Mr. A. A. 
Trathen, Madison, Director of Annuity & In 
vestment Board, also attended the breakfast 
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meeting. Their interest and attendance were 
appreciated. 

An innovation this year was a roll-call by 
states in which each state was asked to present 
its problems in not more than fifty words. The 
statement of the Wisconsin delegation: 


“Our immediate concern is the undermining 
of public education by groups who would sub- 
ordinate educational needs to defense expendi- 
tures, and, the aspersions upon the Americanism 
of our schools. The resultant problem is to secure 
an aggressive offense by citizens and teachers 
to preserve for the schools the support and con- 
fidence they must have.” 


Wisconsin Delegates to the Boston 
NEA Convention 


Bannerman, G. W., Wausau—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Blackmun, R. C., Green Bay—Gr. Bay Tchrs. Assn. 
Bogda, Valeria, Milwaukee—Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Booz, Lourette, Milwaukee—Milw. Jr.-Sr. H.S.T.A. 
Cantwell, Eileen, Milwaukee—Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Chapel, J. C., Kenosha—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Czerwonky, Esther M., Milwaukee—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Drew, Pearl E., Racine—Racine Tchrs. Assn. 
Eichsteadt, Esther C., Racine—Racine Tchrs. Assn. 
Fischbach, Eunice, Milwaukee—Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Healy, Hazel M., Milwaukee—Milw. Jr.-Sr. H.S.T.A. 
Hewett, Charles M., Sheboygan—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Hirsch, Everett C., Wausau—Wausau Educ. Assn. 
Holyoke, T. R., Monroe—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Hood, Elisabeth, Racine—Racine Teachers Assn. 
Ihlenfeldt, R. S., Madison—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Jelinek, Frances, Milwaukee—Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Johnson, Evelyn E., Ashland—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Johnson, H. Gudwin, Milwaukee—Milw. Jr.-Sr. 
£9; L.A: 
Keating, Mary Helen, Whitefish Bay—Whitefish Bay 
Educ. Assn. 
Kellar, Laura E., Shorewood 
Ketterer, Armand F., Lodi—Wéis. Educ. Assn. 
Kohn, Charlotte, Madison—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Lamers, William M., Milwaukee—Milw. Pub. Sch. 
Adm. Assn. 
Leopold, Mollie, Milwaukee—Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Lubenow, Harris N., Milwaukee—Milw. Jr.-Sr. 
H.S\T.A. 
McEachron, Edith, Union Grove—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Mueller, Antoinette, Milwaukee—Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Nienow, Emily A., Milwaukee—Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Perry, Charles W., Milwaukee—Milw. Jr.-Sr. 
H.S.T.A. 
Pike, Helen Ann, Madison 
Plenzke, O. H., Madison—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Retzner, Luella N., Stevens Point—Wéis. Educ. Assn. 
Rowen, Ross B., Oshkosh—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Scherkenbach, Lorena M., Milwaukee—Wis. 
Assn. 
Schleck, Harriet H., Kenosha—Kenosha Educ. Assn. 


Wis. Educ. Assn. 


Madison, Educ. Assn. 


Educ. 


Smith, Alathena J., Shorewood—Shorewood Tchrs. 
Assn. 
Smith, Harvard C., Kenosha—Kenosha Educ. Assn. 


Snowhook, Eugenie, Kenosha—Kenosha Educ. Assn. 
Taras, Theodora, La Crosse—La Crosse Tchrs. Club 
Walsh, Grace, Chippewa Falls—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
Waterpool, W. F., Marinette—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
West, Annette G., Milwaukee—Milw. Tchrs. Assn. 
Witter, Fred L., Burlington—Wis. Educ. Assn. 
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Other Badgers Who Registered at 
State Headquarters 
Anna M. Arduino, Milwaukee—Abbie A. Atwood, 
Janesville—Eleanor R. Brouwer, West Allis—Wm. 
F. Buboltz, Milwaukee—Alice M. Bryne, La Crosse 
—John Callahan, Madison—Julia Callahan, Madison 


—Lovern Clark, Schofield—Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Doudna, Madison—Lyla D. Flagler, Eau Claire— 
Madelaine Garner, Milwaukee—M. K. Geary, Su- 
perior—Arlette Harms, Milwaukee—Mrs. Lenore 
Harms, Pt. Washington—Phyllis Harms, Milwaukee 
—Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison—H. H. Helbe, 
Appleton—Edna EE. Hood, Kenosha—Fannie C. 
Hunn, Eau Claire—Mrs. R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Madison— 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien—Mrs. A. F. Ket- 
terer, Lodi—Flora Jane Macdonald, Ashland—Mr. 
and Mrs. L. A. O'Leary, Marinette—Ferold A. Parry, 
Kenosha—Mrs. H. R. Peterson, Superior—James 
Peterson, Superior—Lucile Phillips, Kenosha—Mary 
A. Potter, Racine—Roy T. Ragatz, Madison—Mrs. 
John O. Riedl, Milwaukee—Marguerite Riedl, Mil- 
waukee—Mary Tuohy Ryan, Madison—Alma_Sal- 
chert, Fond du Lac—Genevieve Salchert, Fond du 
Lac—Laura H. Scheibel, Madison—Albert Trathen, 





Madison—Norma S§. Waterman, Madison—Mrs. 
W. F. Waterpool, Marinette—Jennie L. Webster, 
Eau Claire—Mrs. F. L. Witter, Burlington—Agnes 
Wooderick, Wautoma—Edith M. Zander, Two 
Rivers. 

TOUCHSTONES— 


(Continued from page 17) 
concert supplies pleasant and profitable relief 
in the class room. 

The power to memorize accurately grows 
with the effort to increase it. The work is 
definite, requires care, close observation and 
thought, and encourages the habit of close at- 
tention. Knowledge of truth and a feeling of 
duty may be in this way implanted. The in- 
ner meaning of things and their deeper signifi- 
cance may be seen through repetition and 
memory work. 

It is guality we want, first and best of all 
things; after that, quantity. Lincoln’s “Ad- 
dress at Gettysburg” committed to memory, 
and the spirit of this gem of literature im- 
pressed upon the mind and the heart of a pupil 
is worth more for lasting value and inspiration 
than much ordinary text book work in history. 
A wise habit, for which Abraham Lincoln is 
known, was that of committing to memory 
selections that he enjoyed. Thus he kept in- 
tellectual company with the choice thoughts of 
the past and present. Through memory gems 
we may teach the supreme things, things gen- 
erous and noble, reverent and true. In the 
words of John Keats, “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” The good and true things in 
life, as expressed in selected quotations, will 
aid young people to evaluate and to clarify as 
well as defend the American way of life. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 












DEAR FRIENDS, 


Again it is my privilege to extend to you the greetings of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers at the beginning of 
this new school year, and to hope that the summer vacation brought 
you much of pleasure and rest. 


Schoolbooks are being taken down from shelves and book- 
cases where they have reposed forgotten and unwanted since the 
close of school. Now they are carefully dusted off in eager anticipa- 
tion of the first day of school. Mothers are busy outfitting these 
youngsters for their adventure, whether it be for the thrill of new 
experiences, or further exploration into the mysteries of ‘‘learning”’. 

These are happy American children, in the most part from 
American homes that have security of background. It is our hope 
and prayer as parents and teachers that we may keep them happy in home and school, un- 
molested and undisturbed by the struggles in foreign lands, and the military defense plans in 
our own. 

We have talked a great deal of training for citizenship. It is obvious that the real foun- 
dations for citizenship must be laid in the early formative years of the child. Since the home 
and school have the child during this impressionable period, our responsibility is to foster 
and inculcate in our boys and girls the highest ideals of American citizenship. The ‘‘Ameri- 
can Citizens in the Making” are a joint task of parent and teacher, and on how well we meet 
this task will depend the future of our American tradition. 

May I extend to you my warmest personal wishes for a fine year of accomplishment. 





——_— ——_———~ ———  ————— S 





SCHOOL DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 


Maybelle Bush 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 


CHOOLROOM doors are opening now to 

great numbers of lively boys and girls. In 
former days parents sent their children to 
school to “get an education’. These parents did 
not want their children to have to work as 
hard as they had worked. Parents went to the 
school only upon rare occasions and a card 
showing good standings in the basic subjects 
was about all that was expected of the teachers 
or of the pupils. 


Sept., Nineteen Hundred Forty-One 


Most sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Roger Scott 
President 


Science has since those days shown us con- 
clusively that each individual during his wak- 
ing hours is a seething mass of related ideas, 
impulses, emotional attitudes and physical 
activities. Science also tells us that all of these 
responses are caused by interactions between 
the total self and the person’s environment. 
Education has now taken on an entirely differ- 
ent meaning for parents, teachers, and for 
society as a whole. 

Today, we all realize that the child’s educa- 
tion goes on, not only in school, but during 
all the time he is awake. His home, his family 
life, his own companions, the community, the 
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radio, the movie, the newspaper, the library 
and the Church are typical of the very potent 
teaching agencies through which the child is 
continuously learning. 

The principal difference between the school 
of today and the child’s other educational 
factors is that the school is expected to employ 
the most scientific teaching methods, to select 
only appropriate needed learning experiences 
for the pupils, to foster each child’s special 
abilities, and to endeavor to do its part to 
enrich his total personality. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth” 1s an 
adage that can be remade to read ‘Too many 
teachers may spoil the child.” If children are 
to be safeguarded against serious mental con- 
fusions, from emotional conflicts, and from the 
resulting personality disorders, certainly the 
two major educational agencies, the school and 
the home, must work as one unified dependable 
source of guiaance. 

Intelligent parent-teacher cooperative leader- 
ship is also more necessary today than ever be- 
fore because of many new daily living con- 
ditions. 

Former standards of loyalty to one country 
are now being extended to include loyalty to 
other nations as well. Individuals’ supposed 
rights are being modified to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. Much of each one’s personal 
wealth will be required for the protection of 
the democratic way of life. 

All of these changes belong to the present 
and future, not to the times in which parents 
were themselves being molded by their own 
ways of living in their youth; but these new 
ways of thinking and of living are not new 
to children. They are the only ways they 
know. 

Adults must realize also that the child of 
today cannot prepare for a specific vocation, as 
his parents did. Today’s youth must be ready 
for whatever vocations are open to him when 
he reaches his working age in the world of 
tomorrow. 

It is obvious then that the school’s task is 
much more complicated than ever before. It is 
equally obvious that the present day parents’ 
task is one that challenges their best knowledge, 
their judgment, and their understanding of 
child nature. 

More than ever before parents need to study 
present day social, economic, and_ political 
conditions; and they likewise need to learn all 
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they can about child development. The harder 
the job, the greater the need for group study, 
group discussion and group clarification of 
principles and goals. Parents and teachers by 
working together, by pooling all of their 
knowledge and by using all of their resources 
can hope to provide favorable opportunities for 
successful child development even in these 
difficult times. 

What are some of the cooperative child de- 
velopment activities that should be carried on 
in every schooi by all parents and all teachers, 
to help each child to do better what he will do 
anyway during the child’s twenty-four hour 
day? 


1. Much more continuous analytical study of and 
recognition of each child’s special capacities and in- 
adequacies by both teachers and parents, appealing 
to medical and psychological authorities to meet 
baffling problems and to reveal hidden aptitudes. 

2. Many more home and school joint educational 
enterprises, such as, gardens, handwork, pets, or, 
home-making activities growing out of school 
stimulations. 

3. Joint parent and teacher planning to insure to 
each child a feeling of security in both home and 
school. This involves an all-time program of being 
wanted, of being useful, and of being trusted. 

4. Parent and teacher consultations to enable the 
child to accept reality in school, at home and in the 
neighborhood. Children’s differences in personal 
charm, in academic ability, and in material wealth 
can be the cause of serious emotional upsets or they 
can be made stimulations to richer living. 

5. Ample opportunities at home and at school for 
the child to state his own problems frankly as he 
sees them. These must be met with unified guidance 
toward problem adjustments or solutions. 

6. The wise selection of tasks at home and at 
school with sufficient commendation for effort. This 
will establish the child’s sense of adequacy and his 
courage to attempt any reasonable task of his own 
selection or one in which he is asked to engage. 

7. Consistent practice by both parents and_teach- 
ers in regard to a sane balance between child free- 
dom and control in both school and home life. This 
is a basic necessity for child happiness. 

8. Cooperative teacher-parent study of the factors 
that lead to self analyses by children at their various 
maturation levels. Comparison of their own behavior 
patterns at different times, recognition of appropriate 
behavior for various occasions, and the setting up of 
desirable attainable behavior goals are typical of 
some of the experiences that are vital to favorable 
child development. 

9. Wise parent and teacher grasp of the child’s 
free combination of the real and the unreal. This 
usually manifests itself in fantastic stories or in lying 
for protection. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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When v7} The Child 


INCE the proper introduction to education 

in the first grade is of utmost importance 
to everyone concerned with the instruction of 
the child, much attention has been directed 
toward a determination of satisfactory criteria 
for entrance at this level. The chronological 
age has been and still is more widely used than 
any other single factor. It has the advantage of 
being readily ascertained and for the normal 
child is~generally quite indicative of his ability 
to profit by the instruction offered. Some school 
systems establish a chronological age below 
which no one is permitted to enter first grade 
while in other schools the age set serves 
more as a general guide than an absolute 
requirement. 

A recent inquiry sent to Wisconsin city 
school systems netted 83 replies, Eighty of the 
schools urge or require a certain minimum 
chronological age for first grade entrance. The 
age for entrance in September is summarized 
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below. Schools having semi-annual promotion 
admit a new group the second semester with 
the entrance age in years and months the same 
in most cases as for the fall group. 


No. School Percent 
Entrance Age Systems of Total 
Six years old by Sept. 1 - 15 18.07 
Six years old by opening of 
St | Se eens A 9 10.85 
Six years old by Sept. 10 or 
15, or during September __ 3 3.61 
Six years old by October 1 3 3.61 
Six years old by November 1 7 8.43 
Six years old by December 1 { 4.82 
Six years old by Christmas 2 2.41 
Six years old by January 1 24 28.92 
Six years old by Feb. or 2nd 
Sem. - Seer an Se 11 13.25 
Six years old by March 1 2 2.41 
Six years old at nearest birth- 
NE sina licacsi tains 2 2.41 
Factors other than age 3 3.61 
83 100.00 


Within the past few years a decided ten- 
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dency to urge children below the age of six 
to refrain from enrolling in the first grade has 
been in evidence in Wisconsin city schools. 
Since most city schools in Wisconsin have 
kindergartens the age for admission has been 
arranged so children will be six or over when 
they normally complete the one or two year 
kindergarten course. Comparing data collected 
two years ago and published in The Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principal bulletin with cur- 
rent practice illustrates the trend toward an 
older first grade group. Two years ago nearly 
sixty percent of the schools reporting were 
satisfied to accept children becoming six by 
January 1 in the first grade in September; now 
the group operating under this regulation has 
been reduced to less than 30% of the total. In 
the previous study less than 10% indicated the 
child should be six by September; now nearly 
33% of the schools urge or require the child 
be six prior to the end of September, most of 
them before September 1. 

While a certain chronological age is rea- 
sonably satisfactory for the average normal 
child, research and teaching practice have, over 
a period of years, made us conscious of a 
variety of other factors which determine pupils’ 
ability to make a satisfactory adjustment to 
first grade. Physical, emotional, and_ social 
abilities, mental age, experiential background, 
language development and reading readiness 
do not begin to exhaust the list of major 
factors influencing educational success in grade 
one. Unfortunately such measures are more 
difficult to obtain and some are quite if not 
wholly subjective. However, in spite of obvi- 
ous difficulties involved, forty-nine of the 
school systems reporting are attempting to 
utilize factors in addition to chronological age. 
In these cities mental age, usually in conjunc- 
tion with the judgment of the kindergarten 
teacher, reading readiness, and other tests help 
determine entrance. In three other school 
systems mental age and other factors are the 
complete determinant without regard to 
chronological age. 

Where a certain mental age is listed as a 
prerequisite for first grade entrance, it is estab- 
lished at less than six in only two cases and 
one of these contemplates raising the age re- 
quirement to six soon. Nearly as many schools 
require a minimum mental age in excess of six 
as stipulate that the mental age be six. Some 
schools admit children to first grade even 
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though their mental age is low if they have a 
high chronological age. Arrangement is usually 
made to have these children placed in a non- 
reading section of the first grade. 

Since learning to read is an essential phase 
of normal first grade instruction, it is not sur- 
prising that reading readiness should be meas- 
ured and the results utilized in over seventy 
percent of the schools reporting the employ- 
ment of some index besides chronological age. 
Not all testing for reading readiness is done 
at or near the end of the kindergarten course, 
however. In some schools reading activities 
are delayed for some time after entrance to 
first grade and the reading readiness tests are 
given just prior to the reading instruction. In 
these cases promotion from kindergarten is not 
determined on the basis of ability to immedi- 
ately learn to read but upon the child’s physi- 
cal, social, and emotional development. 





SCHOOL DAYS— 
(Continued from page 44) 

10. Conferences between parents and teachers to 
work out ways of encouraging free expression of 
spontaneous thoughts and feelings without fatal 
repression by well meaning adults or older brothers 
and sisters. 


In other words, the home and the school 
must work together to give to children the 
chance to understand their complex environ- 
ment and to adjust themselves to it through 
learning to accept suggestions from others, to 
engage in self-analysis and self-evaluation, to 
have the will to improve and the courage to 
carry through an enterprise to its completion. 

It should be the aim of every teacher and 
of every patent to help to build a_ better 
citizenry for the future than is exemplified in 
our social life of today. Cooperative study and 
conscientious sustained effort can work wonders. 


FALL DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


Second District—Monroe, Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1941 
Tenth District—Washburn, Friday, Oct. 3, 1941 
Ninth District—Glenwood City, Saturday, Oct. 4 
1941 

Sixth District—West Bend, Tuesday, Oct. 7, 1941 
Seventh District—Berlin, Wednesday, Oct. 8, 1941 
Eighth District—Green Bay, Thursday, Oct. 9, 1941 
Third District—Sparta, Saturday, Oct. 11, 1941 
First District—Kenosha, Saturday, Oct. 19, 1941 


> 


October 6-11 has been set aside for Wis- 
consin Parent-Teacher Week! 
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Suggested Changes in NI 


The two following articles are presented 
upon the request of the Manitowoc Education 


Association.—Ed. 


A MORE REPRESENTATIVE 
W. E. A. BOARD 
John M. V. Stevenson 

HE Wisconsin Education Association is 

paying the penalty which is exacted of any 
organization which grows in size and scope: 
it has ceased to have any immediacy in the 
minds of many of its members. Whenever it 
is no longer possible to crowd the members of 
an organization into one room the majority no 
longer concern themselves in its management, 
and look upon it with much the same attitude 
which we as individuals would take toward a 
rich uncle in the city. The members do not 
actively support their own organization, a fact 
which we have seen exemplified in the fight 
for the tenure law. 

It is the size and distance of the central 
organization from our own lives which breeds 
this indifference. To many members the sec- 
tional association is much more important. 
This situation is further aggravated by the fact 
that there is no direct method of representa- 
tion, no functional articulation between the 
sections and the W. E. A., such as exists be- 
tween the locals and. the section. The actual 
administrative body of the W. E. A., the Ex- 
ecutive Board, remains in Olympian aloofness 
364 days of the year, and its members have 
no personal contact with the sections. In fact, 
they are not even in direct contact with the 
committee work of the W. E. A. 

It is to insure closer cooperation between 
local and sectional groups and the W. E. A. 
that the Manitowoc Education Association pro- 
poses the following reorganization plan: (A) 
To have the Executive Board of the W. E. A. 
composed of representatives chosen by  sec- 
tional groups. (B) To require the person who 
is the sectional representative on the Executive 
Board to make a report to be presented at the 
business meeting of his sectional group and to 
be published fully in the publication of that 
association. The first proposal would secure 
closer articulation of the sectional groups with 
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the W. E. A., and the second would keep each 
body informed of the desires of the other. 

It then becomes necessary to devise a more 
equitable system of representation for the selec- 
tion of members of the Executive Board. The 
Board would necessarily be somewhat enlarged 
to allow each sectional group to have one rep- 
resentative. It would also be necessary to pro- 
vide representation for three sections which at 
present are unaffiliated with any sectional as- 
sociation: (1) the city of Milwaukee, (2) Mil- 
waukee County, exclusive of the city, and (3) 
that district along the Lakeshore south of Mil- 
waukee to the Illinois line which has no sec- 
tional affiliation. The Board member elected 
by a section would be responsible to and report 
back to his section, instead of having a vague 
responsibility to the state at large. It is con- 
templated that each member should, as now, 
be elected for three years; one-third of the 
members to be elected each year, to insure a 
continuity of experience on the Board. That 
the sections are unequal in membership is im- 
material, as the Executive Board is the Senate 
of our association, and our annual assembly is 
the proportional body. In any case the new 
system would be more representative than the 
present one, and would institute regional re- 
sponsibility. It is also felt that each Board 
member should serve on at least one standing 
committee of the Association, both to get him 
into the active field, and to insure that the 
standing committees and the Executive Board 
correlate their efforts. 

The more we know about a thing the more 
interest we take in it. Make the 
Board representative and responsible to the 
sections and the sections will more actively 
support the W. E. A., and through the sec- 
tions the locals can be brought to renewed 


Executive 


activity. 


THE WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION NEEDS A 
FIELD ORGANIZER 
Victor Sivertson 

HE Wisconsin Education Association has 
become so large in its membership and so 
varied in its interests that a person should be 
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employed to act as a liaison to coordinate the 
work of the locals with that of the state office, 
to bring to the locals news of the activities 
carried on in the state office, to apprise the 
state office of the activities and opinions of 
the locals on matters affecting the membership, 
to engage actively in organizing locals in the 
various communities where they do not now 
exist, and to assist organized locals in making 
their organizations more active and effective. 

It is little short of a miracle that the execu- 
tive-secretary of the W. E. A. has found time 
to engage in any of these activities, but he 
has. He has always been willing when possible 
to confer with locals in their own communities 
and to bring to the locals news of the state 
office. Obviously, however, his work in the 
state office is every bit a fulltime job. And, 
while he gladly obliges locals by conferring 
with them at ‘her request when it is possible 
for him to do so, he can not range freely 
through the state as a _ peripatetic service 
officer, 

A person employed for the work here con- 
templated would be invaluable in his services 
to the executive-secretary and to the executive 
committee, to both of whom he would regu- 
larly report his activities in detail. Through 
this person the executive-secretary and execu- 
tive committee would learn of local sentiment 
on matters affecting education and teachers. 

Such a person in his contacts with teachers 
and locals would help to crystallize sentiment 
for and against movements and _ legislation 
which affect education and teachers. Thus the 
locals would be ready to come to the aid of 
their constituted officers in effective and useful 
ways when critical situations impend. 

A person employed for the purposes here 
contemplated would spend most of his time 
out in the state. He would, however, be in 
the state office often enough and long enough 
to be intimately acquainted with activities 
there. He would always be ready to assist the 
executive-secretary and legislative committees 
in preparing and presenting testimony to 
committees of the legislature. 

The person selected would have to combine 
many excellent qualities. The pay offered 
would have to be adequate to attract the right 
kind of person. He should be personable; he 
should be an effortless and fluent speaker; he 
should be able to cooperate easily and effec- 
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tively with individuals and groups; and above 
all, he must have initiative combined with the 
tact he will need to recognize the proper 
spheres of his activities without having to 
depend on detailed instructions. 

The employment of a person for the activi- 
ties outlined should result in an educational 
organization that can really be effective from 
the bottom up. The constituted officers of the 
W. E. A. would know that they could depend 
on the solid support of the membership in 
any worthwhile educational undertaking. 








SEX EDUCATION— 
(Continued from page 24) 

grams. Sometimes it has been used with scout- 
ing or similar voluntary groups. Although the 
writer has had experience with presentation of 
such subject matter in all these circumstances, 
he feels that superior results follow the plan 
as a part of high school physiology instruction. 

Not every physician will be adapted easily 
to such instruction. The younger medical man 
who keeps abreast of recent discoveries will 
find it easiest. But sufficient maturity to pro- 
vide personal and clinical experience in the 
business of living is essential. An interest and 
confidence in young people is required. Frank 
truthfulness, willingness to answer questions, 
combined with a reserve about items which 
may properly wait for more mature years are 
important. Probably it will always be easier 
for a physician to meet these requirements, 
than to train any biology, physiology, or physi- 
cal education teacher for the work. 

Graphic presentation of anatomy aids in such 
work with people of any age. Excellent dia- 
grams for adults have been provided by Dr. 
R. L. Dickinson and associates, and may be 
secured from the Birth Control Federation, 501 
Madison Ave., New York. The use of the 
photographs and diagrams from anatomy lab- 
oratory equipment can be achieved by repro- 
ductions on a very few lantern slides. 

The teachers of a number of high schools 
in Wisconsin are manifesting a marked interest 
in such sex education. They are reluctant to 
attempt anything but the best, and they often 
feel inadequately prepared for this task. When 
they look to the members of the medical pro- 
fession in Wisconsin for cooperation in this 
service to youth, they should not be disap- 
pointed. How many of us will be willing to 
give time and thought to such pioneer activity ? 
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‘NEWS FROM STATE SUPT. CALLAHAN’S OFFICE 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS: The supervising teachers of Wis- 
consin will convene at the Crystal Ball Room, 
Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 30, 1941. The first general session on 
Tuesday morning will be presided over by Ida 
M. Ooley of Polk County. The morning pro- 
gram will include an address by Supt. John 
Callahan and a discussion of “In-Service Train- 
ing of Rural School Teachers” by Mrs. Lois G. 
Nemec and Miss Maybell Bush. During the 
afternoon session Dr. Dorothy McDonald and 
Dr. Eugenia Cameron will discuss topics re- 
lating to physical and mental health in the 
school. A dinner meeting will also be held at 
the Loraine Hotel at 6:00 o'clock. 

The Wednesday morning program includes 
“In-Service Training Through the School Li- 
brary” by Miss Irene Newman and Mrs. Mary 
T. Ryan. This will be followed by a Confer- 
ence Period and an address hy Dr. Frank W. 
Cyr, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The Wednesday after- 
noon session will include a discussion by J. F. 
Waddell, Senior Assistant State Superinten- 
dent, and an executive meeting for county 
supervising teachers only. The remainder of 
the Wednesday session will be devoted to 
group meetings by county supervising teachers 
in sectional groups. A total of nine group 
meetings will be held simultaneously under 
the direction of the respective group chairmen. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL MEN’S CONFERENCE: 
The annual School Men’s Conference will con- 
vene in Madison on October 2 and 3, 1941. 
All meetings will be held at the State Capitol. 
The first general session will convene at the 
Assembly Chamber with Supt. Alvin T. Stolen 
presiding. The session will start at 9:15 with 
an address by Supt. John Callahan. The second 
address of the morning will be given by Dr. 
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Robert D. Howard, Regional Director of the 
NYA. This will be followed by a panel dis- 
cussion in which the participants are Dr. C. E. 
Ragsdale, Prin. J. E. Worthington, Prin. N. E. 
Sorensen, and Prin. Robert A. Scott. The State 
Superintendent's Conference for City Superin- 
tendents will be held in the Assembly Chamber 
at 1:30 P M. on Thursday with A. R. Page 
presiding. The program will include Recent 
Legislation by V. E. Kimball, Teaching of Co- 
operatives, Dr. John R. Barton, Small High 
Schools Study, Volmer Sorensen, and Health 
Conditions of Draftees by Dorothy McDonald. 
The County Superintendents’ Association Meet- 
ing will hold a luncheon at the Pompeian 
Room at 12:00 o'clock, with Supt. Kenneth 
Outcelt presiding, and Dr. Frank Cyr, Colum- 
bia University, as speaker. The afternoon pro- 
gram for the county superintendents will be 
held in the Senate Chamber and will include 
Teaching of Conservation by R. S. Ihlenfeldt 
and a business meeting. The County Normal 
Principals will meet in Room 213 NW. A 
program will be given under the direction of 
Prin. Alice Gordon, presiding officer. The 
speakers will be Dr. C. E. Ragsdale, R. S. 
Ihlenfeldt, and Dr. John R. Barton. The City 
Grade Supervisors Association Meeting will 
be in Room 213 SE with Phila Humphreys 
presiding. The general session in the Assem- 
bly Chamber on Friday, October 3, will in- 
clude an address by Dr. T. Raymond Mc- 
Connell, University of Minnesota, and a panel 
discussion on Teacher Training, in which Dr. 
McConnell will act as chairman. The partici- 
pants include Prin. Glenn Eye, President Rex- 
ford Mitchell, Dean John T. Kendrigan, Prin. 
Quincy V. Doudna, Supt. Earl L. Anderson, 
with a summary and evaluations by Supt. Fred 
Bishop. The City Superintendents Association 
will hold a business meeting in the Assembly 
Chamber on Friday afternoon, presided over 
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by Alvin T. Stolen. The County Superinten- 
dents Association will also meet in the Senate 
Chamber under the direction of H. E. Merritt, 
and the County Normal Principals Association 
will hold their concluding session in Room 
213 N.W. 


TRANSPORTATION REQUIREMENTS: Every 
consolidated district (and every suspended 
school district) shall provide transportation 
for all children residing over two miles from 
the schoolhouse, and for children living over 
two and one-half miles in case of a common 
school district. 


CONTRACTS FOR TRANSPORTATION: The school 
board shall enter into a written contract with the 
driver of a school bus and require the furnishing of 
an approved surety bond in the sum of $250 running 
to the school district. (Sec. 40.34—-3) 


INSURANCE: AJ] motor vehicles owned by school 
districts or used under contract by them shall carry 
insurance against property damage for at least 
$5,000 and liability insurance on a sliding scale: 
$30,000 for a vehicle having a seating capacity of 
seven; $40,000 for a seating capacity of eight to 15; 
$50,000 for a seating capacity of 16 to 24 and 
$75,000 for a seating capacity of 25 or more. A 
standard Wisconsin policy will be required. (Sec. 
40.345-1) 


STATE AID: School districts will receive state aid 
of ten cents per pupil transported (Sec. 40.34-1). 
This does not apply to the transportation of non 
resident high school pupils. In the latter case the 
total cost of transportation is assumed by the high 
school board (Sec. 40.475) and charged to tuition. 


A NATIONAL CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
STUDY: A very instructive and most interest- 
ing conservation education report was recently 
received from Mr. Stanley Sprecher, graduate 
student of Oregon State Teachers College. The 
report is based on an intensive study of the 
conservation education programs of forty-seven 
of the forty-eight states of the union. 


It includes the following implications: 


1. Conservation is taught in the schools of 45 
states, in five of which such instruction is compul- 
sory by law. 

2. Greatest emphasis is placed upon work in ele- 
mentary schools. 

3. In 30 states, bulletins are used as instructional 
guides. 

4. Materials most desired by teachers are those 
which can be incorporated conveniently into the 
curriculum. 

5. Science and social science areas offer best oppor- 
tunity for conservation experiences. 

6. Conservational values should be taught in all 
twelve grades of elementary and secondary schools. 
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7. Offering conservation as a part of an integrated 
school program is preferred by thirty-one states. 


8. Forty-seven states indicated that conservation 
should be definitely included in the offerings of sec- 
ondary schools. 


9. In all except five states, the question as to 
whether or not conservational work shall be included 
in school offerings rests with the individual schools 
and school systems. 


The letter which accompanied the report 
relative to Wisconsin's Conservation Education 
work is most gratifying to the department since 
it includes the following comment: ‘You 
might be glad to know that Wisconsin ranks 
among the foremost in regard to actual accom- 
plishments in conservation and conservation 
education.” 

LEDGING to surpass the past record, 

Messrs. Givens, Shankland and Dennis in- 
formed the President of the 1,500,000 persons 
who had entered defense training in schools 
THE scHOoLS cuicx S!Ce the program was 
started a year ago. First- 
year accomplishments by schools and colleges 
for industrial defense service is profoundly in- 
dicative of the loyalty of school administra- 
tions and teachers throughout the country. 
Not only have they trained one and one-half 
million for defense industries but they have 
mobilized 10,000 city and rural schools to give 
defense training; mobilized 142 colleges of en- 
gineering to give short-course training to more 
than 110,000 engineers; have given training to 
half of all the workers hired by expanding air- 
craft companies; have helped more than 
50,000 to get off WPA and into defense in- 
dustries. The astounding fact attending this 
report is that there have been trained more 
than twice the number which education 
promised to train with funds allotted by 
Congress. 

A record like this for the first year is cer- 
tainly praiseworthy and should be drawn to 
the attention of certain critics of education. 





Full Payment Made to Retirement Fund 


The latter part of July Governor Heil author- 
ized payment of $42,347.48 to the teachers re- 
tirement fund, thus completing final payment of 
what the administration owes the fund. The rec- 
ords show that since Heil took office the ad- 
ministration has paid the fund $1,012,347.48, 
which the state owed the retirement fund, leav- 
ing a balance of $3,500,000 of indebtedness in- 
curred in previous administrations. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF TENURE TEACHERS 


The question regarding the 
status of tenure teachers in the 
event of repeal received consider- 
able attention during the past two 
years. General conclusions of those 
who discussed the subject were 
that section 39.40 bestowed con- 
tractual rights which could not be 
taken away by subsequent legisla- 
tion. Such belief was based largely 
upon the Indiana case decided by 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Strength 
was added to this contention when 
our state court decided in favor 
of a rural teacher in Shawano 
county who had been refused re- 
employment after the rural teach- 
ers were removed from the scope 
of the statute. Subsequently, 
Judge Steinle of Milwaukee ruled 
in favor of Miss Morrison in her 
case against the West Allis school 
board, ruling that a contract had 
been established. ' 

However, from that point on, 
the trend changed. The West AI- 
lis board appealed to the state 
high court, which reversed the 
decision of Judge Steinle. It 
quoted the difference in the 
wording of our law and the In- 
diana law and held that there 
were no vested rights since the 
tenure law was merely an ex- 
pression of state policy, not a 
contract between teachers and the 
State. 

A few months later a case in- 
volving contractual status under 
the Milwaukee tenure law, Mor- 
gan vs. Potter, was taken to the 
Supreme Court. The legislature 
had passed a 70 year compulsory 
retirement age limit. The court 
affirmed the judgment of Judge 
Otto H. Breidenbach and_ held 
that the Milwaukee law conferred 
no vested rights. Since the state 
and Milwaukee tenure acts are 
identical as to material wording, 
the court referred to its previous 


take away; that the state by enact- 
ing a tenure law did not surren- 
der its right to re-determine in 
the future, the qualifications of 
its teachers or its public policy 
regarding tenure. So far, then, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court has 
twice spoken its mind as to con- 
tractual rights under the law. 

The Executive and Welfare 
committees of the W.E.A. have 
given thoughtful consideration to 
these decisions. Nevertheless, they 
desire the opportunity to assist 
in securing a test case under the 
repeal of the law. Despite the 
adverse rulings the Welfare Com- 
mittee will follow up cases of 
dismissal where developments and 
procedures warrant. Final conclu- 
sions will be invaluable in form- 
ulating provisions of future tenure 
proposals. 

Members of the WW.E.A. may 
rest assured that their committees 
and officers are alert to all de- 
velopments and possibilities aris- 
ing under the present situation. 
Legal counsel has been had. The 
Welfare Committee devoted sev- 
eral meetings during the summer 
to the matter. 


LEGISLATIVE ROLL CALL ON 
REPEAL OF TENURE 


Assembly 


No. 1, A—Shall the bill pass? 

Ayes: Baker, Barnard, Benson, 
Boyson, Brom, Cook, Dela Hunt, 
Ebert, Engebretson, Fehlhaber, 
Fowell, Fritzen, Genzmer, Gold- 
thorpe, Graass, Grassman, Gun- 
derson, Hammergren, Hanson, 
Heden, Hilker, James, Johnson, 
Keegan, Lang, Ludvigsen, Lueck, 
McDowell, McIntyre, Miller, 
Mleziva, Nelson, Nicol, Nuss, 
Rice, Riley, Rundell, Runden, 
Schmitz, Spearbraker, Sweeney, 
Sykes, Van De Zande, Woerth, 


Cavanaugh, Collar, Daugs, 
Davis, Double, Doyne, Egan, 
Graf, Hagedorn, Koegel, Kos- 
tuck, Krohn, Kryszak, Larson, 
Luebke, McBride, McParland, 
Nawrocki, Niemuth, Peterson, 
Pfennig, Pritchard, Pyszczynski, 
Rubin, Sengstock, Sheahan, Sie- 
bert, Tehan, Theisen, Van 
Guilder, Varda, Weinheimer and 
Westfahl—39. 

Absent or not voting: Corbett, 
Jones, Kennedy, Krause and 
Lein—S. 

Paired: Austin, Brunner, 
3urns, Long and Youngs for; 
Bichler, Lytie, Padrutt, Ryczek, 
and Wegner against—10. 


Senate 


Shall Bill No. 1, A., be 


curred in? 

Ayes: Senators Buchen, Car- 
roll, Coakley, Coller, Connors, 
Fellenz, Fisher, Freehoff, Hipke, 
Knowles, Laird, Mack, 
Jess Miller, Peters 

Noes: Senators Busby, Byrnes, 
Downing, Gawronski,  Gettel- 
man, Greenquist, Otto Mueller, 
Murray, Nelson, Risser, Shearer, 
Young—12 

Absent or 
tor Brown—1. 

Paired: For the bill, Senators 
Cashman and Schlabach; against 
the bill, Senators Hampel and 
Zimny—4. 


con- 


Lewis, 
15. 


not voting: Sena- 








Send Resolutions to 
the Committee 


Local associations or indi- 
viduals desirous of submitting 
resolutions are asked to send 
them to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee prior to its meeting on 
the 20th of September. Send 











decision in the Morrison case Youngblood and Mr. Speaker | same to J. H. Murphy, Rice 
and ruled that what tenure the —46. | |Lake, Chairman of the Reso- 
state gave by the 1909 law it Noes: AuBuchon, Beggs, Ber- | lutions Committee. 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





Locals Committee Gets 
Set for Fall Meetings 


The committee on local associa- 
tions outlined its activities and 
organized the details of locals 
work at a meeting in June. 
Speakers to discuss pertinent edu- 
cational problems and the work 
of the WEA will again be avail- 
able by writing to the member of 
the committee having jurisdiction 
over assigned counties and all 
local associations therein located. 
Locals presidents and administra- 
tors are urged to avail themselves 
of these services. 

A departure from previous 
years’ procedure will be the num- 
ber and place of fall meetings of 
presidents of local associations. 
Instead of meeting on three suc- 
cessive Saturdays at three cities 
this year’s plan calls for ten 
evening meetings in a week of 
September, each conference ar- 
ranged and presided over by a 
member of the locals committee 
and attended by one of the WEA 
staff. It is hoped the evening ses- 
sions will avoid the conflicts with 
busy October Saturdays, will mean 
a smaller and more compact work- 
ing conference, and afford per- 
sonal acquaintance between mem- 
bers of the committee and local 
associations in their respective 
counties. 

Presidents of locals will receive 
invitations to the conferences and 
it is expected that every WEA 
affiliate will be represented. 

Members of the Committee on 
Locals and territory of each are 
as follows: 

Miss Mabel Berg, Supervising 
Teacher, La Crosse 
Counties: Trempealeau, La 


Crosse, Monroe, Juneau, 
Adams, Marquette, Green 
Lake 

Mr. R. G. Hein, High School, 


South Milwaukee 
Counties: Sheboygan, Washing- 
ton, Ozaukee, Waukesha, 
Milwaukee, Walworth, Ra- 
cine, Kenosha 
Mr. R. A. Herbison, Springbrook 
Counties: Douglas, Bayfield, 
Burnett, Washburn, Sawyer, 
Polk 
Me. £. &. 
Wausau 
Counties: Langlade, Marathon, 
Shawano, Wood, Portage, 
Waupaca, Waushara 
Mr. Frank W. Keller, 
St., Watertown 
Counties: Fond du Lac, Colum- 
bia, Dodge, Dane, Jefferson, 
Green, Rock 
Mr. B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du 
Chien 


Hirsch (Chairman), 


712—Sth 





Pi Lambda Theta Assn. 


Announces a Contest | 


Pi Lambda Theta, national asso- 
ciation of women in education, re- 
cently announced three awards of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$250 each for the most outstanding | 


research in professional problems 
of women. 

The awards will be granted on 
or before Sept. 15, 1943, and any 
person of graduate standing or re- 
search by any member or group 
of members of Pi Lambda Theta, 
whether or not engaged at present 
in educational work, will be eligi- 
ble for the awards. As previously 


stated, the awards will center | 
around any unpublished study on | 


“Professional Problems of 
Women”. 

Information concerning details 
and the form in which the report 
is to be prepared will be furnished, 
by writing the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, Marion An- 
derson, Chairman, Ginn & Co., 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Chas. McKeown Succeeds 
Bacon on Annuity Board 


Mr. Charles McKeown of Mil- 
waukee was appointed to the 
State Annuity and Investment 
Board to succeed Mr. Edward A. 
Bacon who resigned in June to 
accept a commission in the Naval 
Reserve. Mr. McKeown was Secre- 
tary to Governor Heil for several 
years, devoting most of his time 
to budgetary and financial mat- 
ters. At present he is associated 
with a building and loan asso- 
ciation. 

The appointment of Mr. Mc- 
Keown is the third change in 
personnel of the annuity board 
within a few months. 

Counties: Vernon, Crawford, 
Richland, Sauk, Iowa, Grant, 
Lafayette 

Miss Elsie Kopplin, 947 E. Pacific 
St., Appleton 

Counties: Marinette, Oconto, 
Door, Outagamie, Brown, 
Kewaunee, Winnebago, Calu- 
met, Manitowoc 

Mr. Robert Lohrie, Chippewa 
Falls 

Counties: Pierce, 
falo, Chippewa, Eau 
Clark, Jackson 

Mrs. Autie Curry Sanford, Lady- 
smith 

Counties: St. Croix, Dunn, Bar- 
ron, Rusk, Taylor 

Mrs. Opal Wiegand, Eagle River 

Counties: Ashland, Iron, Vilas, 
Price, Oneida, Lincoln, 
Forest, Florence 


Pepin, Buf- 
Claire, 





Helps Offered by the 
Nat. Geographic Soc. 


We are pleased to remind our 
readers that the National Geo- 
graphic Society is again issuing 
weekly news bulletins on a non- 
profit basis, as they have done dur- 
ing the past 22 years. This service 
is arranged especially for school 
children, and it offers such a 
splendid aid to teaching that many 
Wisconsin teachers have availed 
themselves of the service in the 
past. 

The year’s plans again call for 
weekly bulletins giving the back- 
ground of some place, people, or 
event in the news. The 500 word 
lessons treat of customs, industry, 
rivers, cities, tribes, discoveries, 
etc., and are ideal as teaching aids 
in the social studies. Expense of 
this schoolroom service is defrayed 
from the Society’s educational 
funds, teachers paying only the 
cost of mailing the weekly sets of 
five lessons—one for each school 
day. Each lesson is profusely illus- 
trated from the Society’s world- 
famous collection of more than 
250,000 photographs. 

The cost of this valuable service 
is only 25¢. For this mailing 
charge an accredited teacher re- 
ceives 30 issues of the illustrated 
bulletins, printed so they may be 
detached and filed, or assembled 
and bound. 

All who wish to avail themselves 
of this service should send their 
orders to Mr. McFall Kerbey, Chief 
of School Service, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Nat. Council of English 
Teachers to Go South 


Notice has been sent us that 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English will hold its next an- 
nual meeting at the Biltmore Hotel 
in Atlanta, Georgia, from Novem- 
ber 20-22. While the committee in 
charge of arrangements, who sent 
us the notice, did not mention the 
fact we assume that Gov. Tall- 
madge will desist from his feuding 
against “‘ferriners’” and permit out- 
of-state people to attend the 
conference! 

There should be quite a delega- 
tion from Wisconsin, as Robert 
Pooley, professor of English at the 
U. of W., is head of the Council 
this year. 

Speakers will include John Er- 
skine, Herbert Agar (who, by the 
way, will be on our WEA pro- 
gram this year), Frederick Koch, 
Robert Pooley, and Stella Center. 
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“STRONG AMERICA”, THEME OF Sa asin WEEK 
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Cincinnati Symphony 
at Convention Time 


For the past few years the Arion 
Musical club of Milwaukee has 
presented a special musical treat 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium dut- 
ing the WEA convention, and this 
year they have arranged to have 
one of America’s finest symphonies 
—the Cincinnati Symphony—pre- 
sent a concert on the evening of 
Nov. 7 (Friday). 

While the man-of-the-street may 
not know about the Cincinnati 
Symphony as well as some others, 
lovers of fine music acknowledge 
that it is one of the very finest 
orchestras in the United States. 
For years Cincinnati has been an 
acknowledged center for the finest 
type of music, and it is natural 
that the orchestra to represent the 
city should be of an outstanding 
character. 


The full orchestra of eighty- 
eight musicians will present the 
concert at Milwaukee. As a special 
inducement for Wisconsin teachers 
attending the convention the Arion 
Musical club is publishing a cou- 
pon in this issue of the Journal 
(see page 57) which will entitle 
teachers to reserve their seats in 
advance at half price. Be sure to 
send in ad with your order, in or- 
der to get tickets at half price. 
Also order as soon as possible. 

This is an extremely liberal offér 
which is not extended to the gen- 
eral public, and if you wish to en- 
joy a delightful evening of musical 
entertainment we suggest that you 
avail yourself of this opportunity. 


Film Strips on Safety 
for Classroom Use 


The Educational Division of the 
National Safety Council, through 
its educational director, Marian 
Telford (incidentally, a Wisconsin 
girl), announces a new series of 
safety film strips suitable for class- 
room use. The subjects are Bicycle 
Safety, Fire Prevention, Home 
Safety, Playground Safety, and 
School Safety Patrols. Each of these 
is 35 mm. silent, with titles super- 
imposed on the film so that each 
strip is a complete unit in itself. 
The strips are available in com- 
plete sets of five at the nominal 
cost of only $10 per set, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Direct orders to Miss Tel- 
ford, National Safety Council, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 





ica” is the highly appropriate 
theme of the twenty-first annual 
observance of American Education 


Week, November 9-15, 1941. The 

daily topics are: 

Sunday, November 9 — Seeking 
World Order 

Monday, November 10 — Building 
Physical Fitness 

Tuesday, November 11—Strength- 
ening National Morale 

Wednesday, November 12 — Im- 


proving Economic Well-Being 


Thursday, November 13 — Safe- 
guarding School Support 
Friday, November 14 — Learning 


the Ways of Democracy 
Saturday, November 15—Enriching 

Family Life 

Our country stands at a critical 
hour in its history. Effective dem- 
ocratic education is imperative if 
we are to solve the problems press- 
ing upon us and at the same time 
preserve the democratic way of 
life. This must be clear to the 
teaching profession. We must 


make it clear to the American 
people. 
One of our best opportunities 


to seek public understanding and 
appreciation of the schools and 
the place of education in our na- 
tion is during American Education 
Week. The National Education As- 
sociation has prepared materials to 
assist you in planning to make the 
observance successful in your school 
system, your individual school, and 
your own classroom. 


Special packets are available for 


the following school levels: kin- 
dergarten-primary grades, elemen- 
tary (grades 4, 5, and 6), junior 


high school, and high school. Each 
packet contains a classroom supply 
of posters, leaflets, and stickers, a 
special 32 page manual for the 
proper school level, a folder for 
the Sunday observance, and other 
materials. 

also available this 
a 2 color button 


New features 
year include (1) 


to be worn home by pupils carry- | 


ing the slogan ‘Visit Your Schools 
American Education Week,” (2) 
two musical plays—one for high 
school use and one for elementary 
school use—both written specially 
for the occasion by Jean Byers, 
author of the noted production 
“On Our Way” 
Educational Policies Commission, 
(3) a 1144 minute 35 mm 





prepared for the | 


sound | 


movie trailer for use in commercial | 


theaters just before and during 
American Education Week featur- 
ing Lowell Thomas and entitled 
“Education for a Strong America.” 





Retirement Accounts 


The Annuity & Investment 
Board again voted a three per- 
cent credit to accounts in the 
state retirement system. In view 
of steadily decreasing interest 
rates on securities, the ability of 
the system to hold the earnings 
up to this level should be grati- 
fying to its members. The invest- 
ment record reflects credit upon 
the Board and its Director. 

May we at this time remind 
those contemplating retirement in 
the near future of the change in 
annuity rates on January 1, 1942. 
In the December, 1940, Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education, Direc- 
tor Trathen had an article ex- 
plaining the readjustment of an- 
nuities. The closing paragraph of 
the article may be very significant 
to some of our readers: 


“The revision of the 
rates will be effective only for 
annuities granted after January 1, 
1942 and will have no effect on 
annuities already being paid or to 
be granted before the effective 
date. Perhaps there are some 
teachers who have been contem- 
plating retirement, and it would 
be well for them to determine if 
it will be more to their benefit to 
retire at the end of this school 
year than to do so after the new 
rates are in effect.” 





annuity 


Bay Teachers Publish 
Social Studies Helps 


For the past one years the 
teachers of Green Bay have been 

working cooperatively in the build- 
ing of a social studies curriculum, 
and the results of this fine work 
was published last spring under 
the title “Flexible Experience Units 

Social Studies Grade Six’. The 
work, which was done under the 
general direction of Miss Alice 
Brady, director of elementary edu- 
cation, represents the efforts of all 
of the 120 teachers and principals 
of the Green Bay schools. 

The title is slightly misleading, 
for it suggests activities and a 
program for each of the first six 
grades, and as such should find 
wide usage in other Wisconsin 
schools. The major portion of the 
study, however, is devoted to the 
sixth grade. It is a comprehensive 
study, some 250 mimeographed 
pages, bound in an attractive red 
leatherette jacket. 
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A BIT OF PEDAGOGICAL RELAX 


Or the County Jail 


“I can’t find any of these Russians in ‘Who's 
Who’.” 
“Why not try ‘Vitch’s Vitch’?” 


Useless Effort 

A farmer who lived in a certain rural village had 
20 employes on his farm, and as none of them was 
as energetic as the farmer thought he should be, he 
finally hit upon a plan which he believed would 
certainly cure them of their lazy habits. 

“Men,” he said, one morning, ‘I have a nice easy 
job for the laziest man on the farm. Will the laziest 
man step forward?” 

Instantly 19 of the men stepped forward. 

“Why didn’t you step to the front with the rest?” 
inquired the farmer of the remaining one. 

“Too much trouble,” came the reply. 


Nationality 
Employer: “Surely, Miss Jenks, you know the 
King’s English?” 
Typist: “Of 
wasn't?” 


course he is. Whoever said he 


Gang Way! 
“My son wants to be a racing motorist. What 
shall I do?” 


“T wouldn’t stand in his way.” 


The Goal Reached 
“At last I have attained literary fame!” 
“Fine! Tell me about it.” 
“I have been accused of plagiarism.” 


Cross Reference 
“These dictionaries make me tired!” 
“Why so?” 
“When I looked for ‘sea otter’, 
water’.” 


it said, ‘look under 


Genus Doubtful 

A couple of sailors got into a discussion over the 
kind of animal a heifer was. One sailor claimed that 
the heifer belonged to the hog family, the other 
that it was a variety of sheep. 

Finally, they called in Boatswain Bill. “Bill, wot’s 
a heifer—is it a hog or a sheep?” they asked. 

Boatswain Bill bit off a large chew reflectively, 
then said: “To tell the truth, mates, I dunno much 
about poultry.” 
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Unhappy Medium 
A certain woman, wanting to sing in grand opera, 
asked a German music professor to hear her. He 
played her accompaniment and listened to her for 
a few minutes, but she sang so far off the key that 
he finally sl immed down the piano cover and refused 
to continue. 


“What's the matter?” asked the woman. “Don’t 
you like my singing?” 
“Der trouble mit your singing, madam,” asserted 


the professor, “is dot veder I play on der vite keys 
or der black ones, you sing in der cracks!” 


Calories 
Neighbor: “I heard your kid bawling last night.” 
Parent: “Yes, after four bawls he got his base 


warmed.” 


Not Warned 

Jones was sitting with his wife behind a palm 
on a hotel veranda late one night when a young man 
and a girl came and sat down on a bench near them. 
The young man began to teil the girl how pretty and 
good and lovable he thought she was. 

Hidden behind the palm, Mrs. Jones whispered 
to her husband: 

“Oh, John, he doesn’t know we're here and he’s 
going to propose. Whistle to warn him.” 

“What for?” said Jones. “Nobody whistled to 
warn me.” 


Hard Bounce 
A bricklayer working on top of a high building 
carelessly dropped a brick which landed on the head 
of his Negro helper below. 
“You-all bettah be careful up dere,” the helper 
shouted up. ‘““You done made me bite ‘mah tongue.” 


Hoozat? 
I crept upstairs, my shoes in hand, 
Just as the night took wing, 
And saw my wife, four steps above, 
Doing the same darned thing. 


Too “Wordy”’? 
Flossie: ‘You'll never catch me going out to din- 
ner with an editor again.” 
Girl Friend: ‘Why? Was he broke?” 
Flossie: “I don’t know about that, but he put a 
blue pencil through about half my order.” 
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WHO'S DOING WHAT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS | “Mea 


COMING EVENTS 


September 30-October 1—Supervising Teachers’ 
Conference, at Madison 

Oct. 2-3—Schoolmen’s Conference, at Madison 

Oct. 3—Central and Southwestern Div. Conven- 
tions (see page 10) 

Oct. 9-10—Lake Superior, Northern, Northwestern, 
and Western Conventions (see page 10) 
November 6-7-8—State Teachers’ Convention, at 

Milwaukee 





Popular pageant: The educational pageant, On 
Our Way, prepared under the auspices of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, had quite a run in 
Wisconsin during the past school year. Previous is- 
sues of the Journal have noted early performances. 
In the late spring it was the central theme of the 
Diamond Jubilee celebration at Platteville STC. 


Education by the foot: Late last spring, too late 
for the May issue, we noticed an interesting little 
item under a Baraboo dateline concerning Louise 
Streeck, who lived out in the country, 414 miles 
from the city, and walked to high school each day. 
Some statistically minded reporter computed that she 
walked 198 miles per month to get her education. 
For the life of us, we can’t see why the statistician 
stopped just when the story was getting interesting. 
We took a pencil and did some figuring. Allowing 
2 miles per month for swerves to avoid on-coming 
cars we'll give Louise 1800 per year, or 5800 for 
her high school years. (She worked in town 7 
months of her junior year) Now, folks, if you had a 
high school diploma offered you in Alaska would 
you walk up for it? No, neither would we, we must 
confess, so Louise’s feat (and feet we might add) 
is (are) remarkable. 


A good habit: Late in April the Southern State 
high school conference re-elected Fred Witter, Bur- 
lington, as president of the organization, for the 
fourteenth consecutive year. Charles Jahr, Elkhorn, 
side-kick of Fred’s, was re-elected secretary-treasurer, 
even though on leave from his superintendent's 
duties because of ill health. 


Point has new coach: Vocational turnover is 
always heavy in the coaching field, and it’s impos- 
sible to keep up with all the shifts made in the 
state each summer. But we note that one of the 
larger high schools of the state, Stevens Point, has 
made a shift, with Russ Rebholz of Portage becoming 
head coach of football and basketball, to succeed 
Harry Ringdahl, who has taken over full-time 
teaching work. 
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Board member honored: While June always brings 
us notices of teacher retirements we too often pay 
little attention to the long periods of service given 
by citizens as members of the boards of education. 
We were recently reminded of that when we re- 
ceived a letter from C. H. Wileman, principal of 
the Brillion school, telling us that one of his board 
members, Otto Zander, was retiring from the board 
after 31 years of continuous service to the commu- 
nity. We were pleased to learn that at the commence- 
ment exercises the citizens paid special tribute to 
Mr. Zander and gave him a gift of appreciation for 
this long period of civic usefulness. 


Retiring teacher honored: Elsewhere in these 
columns we have commented upon the retirement 
of Miss Marilla Zellhoefer, teacher in the Wausau 
High school for the rast 37 years. During May she 
was the recipient of many honors bestowed upon her 
by her fellow workers. On May 5 the high school 
teachers had a surprise dinner party in her honor, 
and on May 11 open house was held for her at 
the high school library, where a large number of 
friends and former students came to pay her honor. 
City Supt. Everett C. Hirsch was toastmaster, and 
tributes were paid by I. C. Painter, former principal 
of the high school, G. W. Bannerman, present prin- 
cipal, former city supt. Silas B. Tobey (since dead, 
see necrology page), and August Kickbush, president 
of the PTA, the latter speaking in behalf of the 


students and citizens. 


New administrators’ officers: Last May the follow- 
ing were elected as officers of the Milwaukee Public 
School Administrators’ association: Otto A. Birr, 
principal of the Thomas Jefferson school, president; 
Harry A. Weingartner, principal of the Custer high 
school, vice president; Miss Mary Broderick, prin- 
cipal of the Gaenslen school for crippled children, 
secretary; and Harry C. Haufschild, principal of the 
James Whitcomb Riley school, treasurer 


Over 3,000 at Gordon festival: The annual WHA 
music festival, which has become i. and more a 
personal triumph for its leader, Prof. B. Gordon, 
attracted more than 3,300 boys and ak to Madison 
on May 10, when they sang together the songs they 
had learned over the air under the direction of Prof. 
Gordon during his weekly broadcast ‘Journeys in 
Music Land.” Each year this “radio commencement” 
in music has attracted thousands of children to 
Madison, and of recent years part of the program 
has been broadcast over NBC. 

This year Mrs. Gordon shared the spotlight with 
her husband, as she composed many of the words 
of the songs learned by the youngsters this past year. 
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WHY WE ARE LATE 


This Journal should have reached you on 
Sept. 10, but we are victims of the Defense 
program. Paper for the entire publishing 
year 1941-42 was ordered last April, with 
delivery promised for Sept. 1, but heavy 
government demands upon the mill de- 
layed delivery until Sept. 10. We are very 
sorry, and assure our readers that forth- 
coming issues will be sent between the 10th 
and 15th of the month, with the exception 
of the October issue, which will be pub- 
lished around the 20th in order to include 
all details of the state convention program. 
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Any Question on Retirement? 


Following the practice of recent years the Retire- 
ment Section meeting at the state convention next 
Nov. will be devoted largely to the answering of 
specific questions teachers have concerning the fund. 
If you have questions you wish answered please mail 
them to L. H. Wochos, Green Bay Vocational school, 
on or before Oct. 24. Questions may be signed or 
unsigned. All questions of a technical nature will be 
answered by Mr. Trathen, director of investments, 
and questions of a more general nature will be an- 
swered by George Savage, Oshkosh STC. Plan to 
attend the section meeting, and be sure to send in 
your questions in advance. 


100 Percenters Through September 3 


Winneconne was #1 again, with Shiocton #2. 

Others, alphabetical—not in order of receipt, 
are: 

Baldwin, Clear Lake, Fort Atkinson, Hiles, Polk 
Co. Normal, Reedsburg, Ripon, St. Croix Falls, Tay- 
lor Co. Normal, Viola, Watertown—Monroe Co. 


Cambridge commencement featured Good Neigh- 
bor program: For the past four years the Cambridge 
high school has featured the newer type of com- 
mencement program, in which students present a 
pageant prepared by themselves, instead of the old 
style program of selected class orations. This past 
June the students prepared a pageant called ‘Pan 
Americana’, and it featured the importance of South 
America to our continued peace and happiness. 
Most of the research and gathering of material was 
done by the social problems class, and the net result 
of the program was of such an outstanding character 
that it attracted considerable attention in neighboring 
communities. 


U. S. senate gets educated: If you note a sharp 
upswing in the I.Q. rating of the U. S. senate it 
may be due to the fact that an honest-to-gosh educa- 
tor, Dr. Joseph Rosier, was seated as senator from 
West Virginia last May. As some of our older 
readers may recall, Dr. Rosier was president of the 
NEA in 1932, and has been president of the Fair- 
mont State Teachers college in West Virginia for 
many years. He was appointed by Governor Mat- 
thew M. Neely to serve the remaining two years of 
Neely’s unexpired term in the senate, while the out- 
going-governor, Homer A. Holt deemed it his 
privilege to name the successor to Senator Neely, 
and appointed Clarence E. Martin. The U. S. senate 
considered the matter and after considerable con- 
troversy decided on May 13 to seat Dr. Rosier. 
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EUGENE GOOSSENS, Musical Director 


Edmund Gram Piano House 


Brought to Milwaukee for YOU! 


The CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


Milwaukee Auditorium 
Friday, November 7—8:15 P. M. 


Entire House, 6,000 seats, all reserved—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
Tickets at half-price to TEACHERS 


when order accompanies this ad. 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 
718 N, Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 





Close, but not quite: Last year we published a 
little item about a country school in Fond du Lac 
Co. where they were using the Alice & Jerry read- 
ers, and the class using those readers had real-life 
characters to match the fictional pair. Late in the 
spring we had a note from the Polk Co. Normal 
school which said that in their model room they 
had a close parallel to the Fond du Lac Co. situa- 
tion. In the Polk Co. model room the Elson—Gray 
readers are used and the fictional characters are Dick 
and Jane. The two children in the first grade, using 
the books, are Jane Nelson and Richard Hansen. 
Miss Lillian Schatz, reading supervisor who sent us 
the item, leaned over backward in her honesty by 
telling us that Richard isn’t called ‘Dick’, but if 
we were telling the story we'd give him that nick- 
name to make the story really good. 


Changes at U. W. high school: As announced in 
the Journal last spring, Gordon Mackenzie, principal 
of Wisconsin high school, Madison, resigned to ac- 
cept a professorship in the U. of W. School of Edu- 
cation, following the resignation of Prof. J. Murray 
Lee, who went to Washington State college. Late 
in May the university board .of regents named 
Glenn G. Eye, principal of the senior high school 
at Ogden, Utah, to succeed Mackenzie as head of 
the U. W. high school, and promoted Clifford S. 
Liddle, former assistant to Mackenzie, as assistant 
principal. 

A second important faculty shift at Wisconsin 
high school took place in June when Carl H. Waller 
was named by the Madison school board as super- 
visor of the department of child guidance and special 
education, following the retirement of Miss Pauline 


Camp. Supt. Falk remarked at the time of the ap- 
pointment that he intended to expand the department 
and revise the work somewhat. 


Miss Byrne reports good conference: Miss Alice 
Byrne, member of the WEA Executive Committee, 
wrote us last July, from Boston, to report on the 
two-weeks conference of the Elementary School 
Principals, held directly after the NEA. She reports 
that the entire conference was very fine, with the 
following as outstanding speakers outside of :the field 
of education: James Powers, foreign editor and chief 
editorial writer for the Boston Globe, who spoke on 
the world situation; and Mrs. Alice Dixon Bond, 
book reviewer of the Boston Herald, who spoke on 
“Authors Are People’. 


Heads ag. instructors: Last June the Wisconsin 
Association of Vocational Ag. Instructors met in 
Madison and elected the following officers for this 
school year: M. F. Stelzer, Bloomer, president; John 
Perkins, Neillsville, vice president; and Willis Frei- 
tag, Columbus, secretary-treasurer. Delegates elected 
were C. L. Peterson, north; Leonard Warner, cen- 
tral; and T. E. Hamilton, southern. 


Heads Joint Comm. on Ed.: Mrs. W. A. 
Hastings, Madison, representing the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, last June was re- 
elected president of the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. Other officers are Mrs. E. C. 
Thompson, representing the Wisconsin Federation 
of Music Clubs, vice-president; and Miss Almere 
Scott, representing the university extension division, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Goes into furniture business: David J. Twohig, 
for the past two years principal of the Columbus 
State Graded school, Campbellsport, resigned last 
summer after eight years of teaching in the rural 
schools of Fond du Lac Co. to join the Berge 
furniture store in Campbellsport. 


New rule on retirement: This past summer the 
La Crosse board of education adopted a compulsory 
retirement age plan for school teachers, whereby after 
June 1943 no contracts will be issued to those 
over 65. 


Psychologists elect: Current officers of the Wis- 
consin Association for Applied Psychology are: Dr. 
Walter L. Wilkins, Shorewood, president; Dr. John 
W. M. Rothney, U. of W., vice president; and Dr. 
Gilbert J. Rich, Milwaukee Co. Guidance Clinic, 
sec.-treas. 


Ladysmith H. S. given conservation recognition: 
The May issue of the Wisconsin Conservation Bul- 
letin carried an interesting article on the conserva- 
tion work in the Ladysmith high school, by E. M. 
Dahlberg, principal of the school, who is also one 
of the state’s leading conservationists. The article 
describes the fine conservation work done in the 
high school, especially by the classes of 1936, 1937, 
and 1940 in providing and enlarging a school forest 
as a living memorial to their classes. It’s a very fine 
description of a practical school project in conserva- 
tion, and we hope many other schools in the north 
will follow suit. 


WEA grant: The Executive Committee granted an 
additional $500 to the committee which is making a 
study of rural community high schools in Wisconsin. 
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A paying hobby: Last July the Wisconsin Rapids 
Tribune carried an interesting feature story about 
the sheep raising hobby of Supt. I. S. Jones, head 
of the Adams County rural schools. The interesting 
thing is that Supt. Jones’ sheep are not the common 
“garden” variety, but those jet black babies, called 
karakul, which are prized by furriers and eagerly 
sought by style-conscious women of means—that is 
to say, after they cease being sheep and become fur 
coats! Mr. Jones first became interested in karakuls 
when he saw some on display at the 1933 World’s 
Fair in Chicago, and after studying up on them he 
secured a small flock which has now increased to 
more than 100 heads. He is very enthusiastic over 
his hobby and sees a bright future for the industry 
being built up in the United States. 


Consolidation in reverse: We hear a great deal 
about the closing of small enrollment rural schools 
these days, and so the following item condensed 
from the Janesville Gazette is worth noting: 
Twenty-four years ago a rural school outside of 
Janesville was closed because the total enrollment 
was 3 pupils. The schoolhouse was locked up, and 
the desks, organ, and floor gathered dust. As Janes- 
ville grew the population of the district surround- 
ing this little forgotten schoolhouse increased, and 
the tuition rate began rising at an alarming rate. 
So this year the little school re-opens, and prepara- 
tions are being made to accommodate 50 children. 

When the doors were opened and the dust re- 
moved, some interesting sidelights were revealed. In 
the teacher's desk was a large American flag, obvi- 
ously made between 1896 and 1907, for there were 
only 46 stars. The old globe presented a map of the 
world which is quite different than the world of 
today, and among the equipment left was an old- 
style counting board with colored beads on wires, 
encased in a rectangular frame. 


Badgers lead at League conference: Wisconsin 
topped all states in representation at the conference 
sponsored by the National League of Teachers’ As- 
sociations, at Yale University, July 7-18. The nine 
Wisconsin teachers who attended were: Valeria 
Bogda, Eileen Cantwell, Eunice Fishbach, Frances 
Jelinek, Mollie Leopold, Antoinette Mueller, Mabel 
Hanley, all of Milwaukee; Eleanor Brouer, West 
Allis, and Flora Jane Macdonald, Ashland. Miss 
Jelinek, as regional vice-president of the League, took 
a very active part in the convention, the theme of 
which was The Defense of Democracy: What Can 
The Schools Do? Professor Bessie Lee Gambrill, 
Yale University, and Dr. F. E. Engelman, president 
of New Haven State Teachers college, jointly di- 
rected the course, assisted by sixteen educational 
specialists drawn from the Teachers College of 
Connecticut summer session. 
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Business manager resigns: George Howe, for 25 
years business manager of the La Crosse public 
schools, resigned last July to take a position as as- 
sistant to John B. Coleman at the La Crosse Voca- 
tional and Adult Education school. Arthur F. Jordan, 
a teacher in La Crosse Central High school for the 
past seven years, was appointed to take over Mr. 
Howe's duties as business manager of the public 
school system. 


New contract for Witter: Supt. Fred Witter, Bur- 
lington, president of the WEA, was granted another 
three-year contract as head of the Burlington schools, 
last July. 


Named vice principals: Upon recommendation of 
Supt. W. C. Krueger, who also acts as principal of 
the Oconomowoc high school, the board voted, last 
May, to create two vice-principalships, and named 
Virgil F. Licht as vice-principal in charge of ad- 
ministration and O. A. Swanson, vice-principal in 
charge of curriculum. 


Neighboring min. salary notes: Iowa, the only 
state bordering our own which has a minimum 
salary law, joyfully reports that the legislature has 
raised the minimum from $50 to $65. Another at- 
tempt by the Illinois teachers to secure a salary 
floor was defeated. 


Joint Committee meets: The Joint Committee on 
Education in Wisconsin held its August meeting at 
the summer home of Mrs. H. G. Meigs, at Lauder- 
dale Lake. Plans were made to use local and state 
leadership in the activities relating to education and 
defense. A plan of action was adopted for the co- 
ordination of lay and professional efforts to maintain 
essential standards of education in Wisconsin. Char- 
lotte Kohn represented the WEA on the committee. 


Sheboygan children turn composers: A project of 
the combined art and music departments in the She- 
boygan public schools has resulted in a song book 
entirely written and produced in the schools. It was 
a project for all the children , from kindergarten 
through sixth grade, and the book is called “Our 
Songs’. Teachers who directed this interesting proj- 
ect were Miss Mildred L. Lueck, art director, and 
Miss Esther S. Friedley, supervisor of music. 


The Department of Debating and Public Discus- 
sion of the University Extension Division has a 
limited surplus of ‘The Centennial Cavalcade” (a 
pageant on Wisconsin History) by Ethel T. Rock- 
well, and “Children of Old Wisconsin” by Ethel T. 
Rockwell, and will be willing to send copies to any 
public library or to any library in an educational 
institution in this state, as long as the supply lasts, 
upon the receipt of 3¢ per copy to cover postage and 
mailing. More than one copy will be sent at the 
same rate if desired. Address all communications to 
the Department of Debating and Public Discussion, 
University Extension Division at Madison. 
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-Saver for Schools 


@ Reduces Coal 

Costs as Much as One-Half. 

@ Heats Over Week-end on One 
Filling of Coal—Start a Fire 
But Once a Year. 

@ Saves Many Hours of Work for 
Teachers and Students. 


ADVANCED HEATING 


PRINCIPLES 


Here’s the only 
heater of its kind 
in the world. Users 
throughout America 
are amazed at its po ia = Boontt- 

= ully  finishec cabinet, 
come oe ee en ee eee 
ages. »at. Des.Pat.No.127471. 
200 lbs. of coal. Burns is ennaiarenn 
any kind of coal, coke, briquets or wood. No 
clinkers, only fine ash. Three models, Prices 
{) range from $49.95 to $89.95—slightly higher 
in New England and western states, (C-3) 

Write for folders giving full details! 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 


Dep 
1012 Baltimore . Kansas City, Mo. 


Semi - satomatic, 
ma azine 

Coal fee nds pec 
of its own weight. 


LOCKE 


Warm Mornine 
* LoalHeafer x 















“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” 
GREETS YOU and solicits your orders for 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Books, Music.—Catalogs Free. Quick Service! 
“The Old Schoolmaster’’ 


CHESTER W. COLLMAN 


P. O. Box 726 Milwaukee, Wis. 


AT A MINIMUM OF COST 


froma 


HOUSE with 20 Yrs. 
EXPERIENCE in the 
YEAR BOOK FIELD 


If you desire a year book that is 
distinctively different write us so 
we may have an Artist- Representative 
call on you. He will be glad to ad- 
vise you on the artistic set-up of 
your book as well as quote costs. 





109 SOUTH CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
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NECROLOGY 
* WEA Member at Time of Death 


* Miss Inez Meyer, a teacher in the Sheboygan 
schools from 1898 until her retirement at the end 
of the first semester of last year, died on May 1, as 
a result of a heart attack. From 1903 until her retire- 
ment she taught first grade in the Horace Mann 
school. 


* Miss Melba Peavey, 37, grade teacher in Albany 
for 10 years prior to her death, died at a hospital 
in Monroe, May 13, following a stroke suffered two 
weeks before. She was a graduate of Platteville STC 
and taught at Benton before becoming affiliated with 
the faculty at Albany. 


* Miss Cora M. Henrikson, teacher in the Mani- 
towoc schools for 30 years, died at her home in 
Manitowoc on June 9, after a two-month illness. 


* Fred T. Ullrich, dean of men and director of 
the agriculture department at Platteville STC, died 
in a Madison hospital, June 1, after a long illness. 
He had been on the teachers’ college faculty 27 years 
prior to his death. 


Charles E. Lamb, 82, a pioneer teacher of southern 
Wisconsin who devoted his entire vocational life to 
pedagogy, died in a Monroe hospital on May 23 
after a long illness. After securing his academy edu- 
cation in Ohio Mr. Lamb came to Wisconsin and 
served as principal of the Merrimac school from 
1884-86, after which he organized the Bangor high 
school, served as county superintendent in La Crosse 
county and then taught for many years in the smaller 
communities of southern Wisconsin. He retired in 
1929. 








We can now offer outstanding books of 
recent publication in the following fields: 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION—New Four- 
year Course 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Citizenship for 
Ninth Year and Unit Study Books 
MATHEMATICS — Co-basic or Supple- 
mentary Books for All Courses 


GUIDANCE—Basal and Supplementary 
Books 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 


LANGUAGE ARTS—Spellers, Language 
Books, Primary Readers and Library 
Books 


SOCIAL STUDIES—Health and Safety, 
History, Unit Study Books 

SCIENCE — Excellent Supplementary 
Books 


Correspondence Invited 


Newson & Company 


4620 Ravenswood Avenue 


S. V. Wilson 
Oconto, Wis. 


Chicago 


Glen R. Otis 
Chetek, Wis. 
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* Miss Elizabeth Rossmiller, 55, a home economics 
teacher at the Milwaukee Vocational school for 15 
years, died at a Milwaukee hospital, April 30. 


* Miss Edna Christenson, junior high school prin- 
cipal at Viroqua for the past nine years, died at a 
La Crosse hospital on June 1 after a brief illness. 


Faith Virginia Warden Jones, for the past two 
years teacher of the Pleasant Ridge school near 
Wonewoc, died at a Reedsburg hospital on May 26, 
after a brief illness. 


Orville Ringer, 28, high school extension instructor 
at the Milwaukee Art institute, died at his home in 
Sheboygan, June 5 after an illness of three weeks. 


Charles Cole, 62, principal of Green Bay West 
high school for 30 years, died on May 13 at his 
summer home near Suamico. At the time of his death 
Mr. Cole was on leave of absence due to ill health. 


* Miss Bonnie K. Castle, 51, commercial teacher 
in Oshkosh high school since 1914, died in a Detroit 
hospital, June 11, after a short illness. She was a 
graduate of Oshkosh high school, Oshkosh Normal, 
and the Gregg college in Chicago. Before becoming 
associated with the Oshkosh faculty she taught at 
Shawano and New Richmond. 


* Miss Elizabeth B. Oakes, 42, dean of women at 
the Milwaukee STC since 1939, died on June 12, in 
a Milwaukee sanitarium after an illness of three 
weeks. 


* Miss Lully M. Strand, 46, for the past 26 years 
a teacher in the Racine schools, died on June 26 at 
a Racine hospital. 


Silas B. Tobey, 79, former superintendent of the 
Wausau schools, and in 1930 president of the WEA, 
died suddenly of a heart attack at his summer cottage 
on July 12. For a number of years before he became 
associated with the schools of Wisconsin, in 1895, 
Mr. Tobey taught in Indiana and Michigan. His first 
contact with the Wisconsin school system was at 
Hudson, where he was head of the school system for 
four years, after which he served as head of the 
Chippewa Falls schools for six years. In 1905 he was 
elected superintendent of the Wausau schools, which 
position he held until his retirement in 1934. 


* Miss Tina Callahan, 55, seventh grade teacher in 
the Cedarburg schools for 13 years prior to her death 
on July 16, died at a Madison hospital after a linger- 
ing illness. Two years ago she was granted a leave 
because of ill health. She returned to her classes last 
year, but was forced to give up her work in the 
middle of the year. 


Carl Nelson, 46, former teacher in Stevens Point 
high school who was forced to give up teaching 
because of ill health a year ago, was instantly killed 
in a grade crossing accident near Hurley on July 25. 


Albert Warner, 32, music teacher in Pulaski high 
school, Milwaukee, was drowned on July 29, when 
the boat he was sailing off of Fox Point was caught 
in a squall. He was an expert sailor, but seemingly 
was swept overboard in the storm and drowned. 

* Harvey A. Schofield, 65, for many years president 
of the Eau Claire STC before resigning because of 
ill health a year ago, died of a heart attack at his 
cottage near Chetek on August 4. 
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TEXTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 








Our “review policy’: We do not have the facilities to provide critical, analytical review of textbooks 
which are sent us. Our main purpose in these columns is to call attention to some of the newer books 
being offered schools by the leading publishing houses, and to point out some of the distinctive features 
as described to us by the publisher or the publisher’s representative. We feel that this service can be of 
help to teachers and administrators, and if your interest is aroused you are urged to seek further informa- 


tion by writing the publisher or the publisher's representative listed at the end of the 


otherwise noted prices quoted are “‘list’’. 


Book Week, Nov. 2-8: The theme of book week 
this year will be Forward With Books, and the dates 
are Nov. 2-8. Teachers wishing to emphasize this 
week may secure a handbook of suggestions for ob- 
servances as well as a colorful poster, by writing the 
Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St, N. Y. City, 
the sponsoring organization. 


A new representative “in residence’: We are 
pleased to welcome to Wisconsin, as a resident of 
the state, Howard T. Stout, representing Harper and 
Brothers. Mr. Stout has represented Harpers for a 
number of years, and has covered the high schools 
and colleges of Wisconsin while living in Illinois, 
but he has now moved his family to Milwaukee and 
has become a full-fledged “‘badger’’. 


Newson expands services: Late last May we re- 
ceived a notice of considerable interest, but too late 
to include in the Journal before this time. Newson 
& Co. of Chicago have taken over the Orthovis 
Co. and are continuing the publication of those in- 
teresting and helpful three-dimensional illustrated 
books. As a further expansion of services the New- 
son Co. last May acquired the educational depart- 
ment of Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. In announc- 
ing the consolidation the company states that the 
Nelson company was the second oldest publishing 
house in existence, having been founded in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1798. About eight years ago an 
American educational department was established, 
and all of the publications, including the series called 
Our Changing World, Yesterday and Today, and 
Adventures in Living have been taken over by 
Newson & Co. 


El. English Grades 3-8: One of the outstanding 
English series for the grades, published last year is 
the series entitled Step by Step in English (The Mac- 
millan Co., under authorship of Blair, Neal, Foster, 
and Storm). Individual titles: Fun With Words 
(grade 3, $.80); With Tongue and Pen (grade 4, 
$.88); Words and Their Use (grade 5, $.96); Bet- 
ter English Usage (grade 6, $.96); Knowing Your 
Language (grade 7, $1); and Strength Through 
English (grade 8, $1). 

The publishers stress the fact that the authors have 
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“review”. Unless 


built the series around the standards set forth in 
“An Experience Curriculum in English”. As one 
might have reason to expect from a series such as 
this the books are carefully graded to meet the 
ability level of the pupils. Noteworthy features: good 
transition from book to book; simplicity and clear- 
ness throughout; oral expression stressed without 
forgetting practical use of written composition; ma- 
terial based on pupil experiences; exactness of ex- 
pression insisted upon throughout; adequate drill; 
correlation between language study and social sci- 
ences; adequate and expressive offset illustrations, 
many in four colors. In fact, the balance between 
copy and illustrations is exceptionally well done, 
and the art work has exceptional “life” to it. (For 
descriptive material write the Macmillan Co., Chi- 
cago, or Wis. reps.: Geo. Huebsch, 4334 N. Ard- 
more Ave., Milwaukee; R. L. Neale, 916 Castle Pl., 
Madison; or Orin Enerson, Waupaca.) 


Helping upper graders appreciate democratic prin- 
ciples: The Macmillan presses have been buzzing 
this year, and one of the best products of that 
activity is a series of books intended for elementary 
school boys and girls, under the title The Democracy 
Series. Prudence Cutright and W. W. Charters are 
the general editors, with a staff of contributing au- 
thors for each grade. Mention has been made in 
previous Journals to the early books of the series. 
This summer we have received books 8 and 9: The 
Growth of Democracy (McGuire and Rogers, $1.32) 
and Working for Democracy (Bryson and Smith, 
$1.32). 

Following the broad basic principles of the series 
these two books aim to set forth, in stories which 
appeal to children, the concepts and ideals of our 
American way of life. Directed by student interest 
the authors have selected stories of action, rather 
than employing expository discussions to drive home 
the points. By that we do not mean that the books 
are sugar-coated pilis, as there is a good balance 
of narrative and exposition, with diction and sen- 
tence structure kept at a level for easy reading and 
ready comprehension. 

The Growth of Democracy follows about the pat- 
tern one would expect: the growth of democratic 
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Recently Published 


OUR COUNTRY’S 


NATIONAL PARKS 


VOLUME I VOLUME II 
By Irvinc R. MELso, 
University of Southern California; 
Author of Our AMERICA 


For use in intermediate and junior high 
school grades 


The complete story of our National Parks—the 
only books recently published on the subject - 
written for school children, with fitting subject 
matter, style and gradation. All chapters have been 
carefully read and checked for accuracy by National 
Park authorities in the Federal Departments and by 
the Superintendents themselves of the respective 
parks. Page size 7” by 10”, large type, profusely 
illustrated in modern fashion, attractive three-color 
covers, 

VOLUME I—Chapters on Yellowstone, Carlsbad 
Caverns, Mammoth Cave, Wind Cave, Hot Springs, 
Platt, Acadia, Shenandoah, Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, Isle Royale, Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, 
Zion, and Mesa Verde. 

VOLUME II—Chapters on Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Kings Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Grand Teton, 
Glacier, Olympic, Mount McKinley, Lassen Vol- 
canic, Crater Lake, Mount Rainier, and Hawaii. 

List Price, each, $1.28. Net Wholesale School 
Price, $0.96, f.0.b. Publisher, Order your stock at 
once, 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CITY 














KELTY 


Life in Early America 
Life in Modern America 


Entirely new books 
with 
Unusually attractive format 
Resiricted vocabulary 


Emphasis on the meaning of 
democracy 


Exercises co-ordinating with 
community 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








ideals in ancient Greece, a study of our basic free- 
doms, a study of the opportunities in a democracy, 
and a very good unit on the duties and responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship. Intended for use in 
seventh grade. 


Working for Democracy presents actual experiences 
as experiments in democratic living, rather than a 
compilation of fanciful stories about democracy. 
Like the preceding books of the series, a narrative 
style is followed and exposition is employed only 
when a careful explanation of concepts is required. 
Intended for eighth grade. (For further details con- 
sult the Macmillan Co., Chicago, or the Wisconsin 
representatives referred to above.) 


Library guides of great help to teachers: The pub- 
lic relations division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, recently sent us several extremely 
interesting booklets prepared at their headquarters to 
give teachers, librarians and readers suggestions of 
good books to read to secure information in the 
following fields: Civil Liberties and Democracy, 
Witch-Hunting (aids to tolerance), and The Ameri- 
can Spirit in Fiction. The bulletins are more than 
mere bibliographies, and should prove very helpful 
as reference material. Costs: Crvil Liberties, and 
American Spirit $.25 each; Witch-Hunting $.10 
each. For further information write the A. L. A. di- 
rect. Other booklists have been compiled on Aerial 
Photography, Aeronautic Training for National De- 
fense, Canada (two guides, one for children and 
other a bibliography), Latin America, and many 
others. You can secure a complete listing from the 
AGA. 
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) built to teach 
children meanings and pronunciations of 
words so they click and stick. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY DICTIONARIES 


Junior for gr. 4-8 Senior for gr. 7-up 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago * Atlanta * - Dallas °* New York 
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Announcing 


A new MY WORD BOOK series 


By BREED and SEALE 
Built to co-operate with your social-science and language programs. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Real SOCIAL-SCIENCE stories 
grouped in UNITS and CORRE- 
LATED with language. 


A WORD LIST based on fre- 
quency of use—frequency of use 
within any individual grade. 


An INDUCTIVE teaching of the 
important SPELLING RULES. 


A simple STEP-BY-STEP learning 
process. 


A METHODOLOGY that is uni- 
que and efficient—emphasizing (a) 
the meaning and use of words, (b) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


the correct initial perception of 
words, (c) analysis followed by 
synthesis, (d) abundant practice 
centered on individual difficulties, 
(e) maintenance of skill. 

A MAINTENANCE OF SKILL 
program consisting of both a gen- 
eral review of the most difficult 
words and a cumulative individual 
review system that works. 


A complete DICTIONARY pro- 
gram—not just dictionaries, but 
dictionaries keyed into a program. 


A superior authorship. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Chicago Dallas 


San Francisco 


Atlanta 


New York 


Representative: F. E. Jaastad, 3178—No. 50 St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














FOR ELEMENTARY . 
and 
JUNIOR GRADES 


DEMOCRACY 
SERIES 


CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS, 


Editors 
ACCORDED A RECEP- 
TION without parallel in 
the history of American 
education. 

SWEEPINGLY ADOPTED 
in whole or in part through- 
out the nation, to implement 
instruction in the facts and 
principles of education, by 


15 States @ 2 Territories 
Thousands of School Systems 


x | WAR 








The foremost allies 


of America’s schools in 
the nation-wide program of 


education 
for democracy 


A COMPLETE 
PROGRAM OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


for the study of 
democracy 
FROM THE PRIMER 


THROUGH 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 











FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE MEANING 
OF 


DEMOCRACY 


RUSSELL and BRIGGS 


NEWLY PUBLISHED to 
provide youth with an in- 
terpretation of the American 
way in youth-level terms. 


INSTANTLY HAILED by 
educational and public lead- 
ers for its effectiveness in 
translating principles and 
ideals into everyday reality. 


M A C M j L L A N 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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That’s What 


Thousands of 
Teachers Say! 


Yes, literally thousands of progressive 
teachers have come to rely upon the down- 
to-earth, practical helpfulness that Webster 
workbooks can give in every classroom sit- 
uation. And every year more teachers are 
discovering that after-hour drudgery can be 
cut and teaching results stepped up through 
use of these staunch classroom helps. 


TWO NEW SERIES 


Teachers will be delighted to learn of two 
new series of workbooks - SHARP’S 
USEFUL LANGUAGE, and MY 
ARITHMETIC TABLET. The former 
is a revision of the famous Sharp’s work- 
book series; the latter is a revised, stepped- 
up edition of a widely popular series. 


FREE CATALOG 


Write for our new 
1941 catalog of 
elementary work- 
books. It fully de- 
scribes these new 
series and scores of 
other workbooks 
in many subjects. 
There’s no obli- 
ation of course. 
Write for it today. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 
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New elementary science series: The Wonderworld 
of Science is the well-chosen title of an elementary 
science series for grades 1 through 6, published by 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, Chicago. The first three 
books of the series were published in 1940, and 
the last three late in the school year of 1941. 
Authors are Warren Knox, director of secondary ed., 
state of N. Y., Geo. Stone, examiner of science for 
state of N. Y., and Morris Meister, principal of 
the high school of science, N. Y. City. Doris Noble, 
reading advisor, was joint author for books 1-2-3, 
and Dorothy Wheatley, supervisor of science in East 
Orange, N. Y., was joint author for the last three 
books. Prices: Book 1, 72¢; Book 2, 80¢; Book 3, 
88¢; Book 4, 96¢; Book 5, $1.04; Book 6, $1.12. 


In keeping with modern textbook publication these 
books are beautifully illustrated, but the most im- 
portant feature is that the series is planned to pre- 
sent a very carefully worked out program of learning 
experiences. The entire program is well balanced in 
respect to all phases of the natural environment, and 
the books are planned as a functional part of the 
whole elementary school curriculum. Wise use of 
these books will give meaning and enriched signifi- 
cance to other areas of learning, such as health and 
safety, the social sciences, the fine arts, language, 
etc. The series is also designed to be used as basal 
textbooks, with plenty of material to stimulate 
pupils to perform experiments, to engage in indi- 
vidual and group projects, to make field trips, and 
so forth. 


Some distinctive features: hundreds of beautiful 
illustrations and diagrams, a large percentage of 
which are in full color; the many and varied types 
of pupil and teacher aids at the end of each unit 
(Things to Do, Testing Exercises, etc.) ; each book 
has a teacher’s manual at the end of the text; vocab- 
ulary development has been carefully done, with easy 
stages of development, and wise use of large type. 
The publishers also make note of the fact that the 
books closely parallel the syllabus for elementary 
school science as issued by the University of the 
State of N. Y., which science teachers generally 
recognize as a thorough development in science cur- 
riculum building. (For further details or descriptive 
literature write the publishers, at Chicago, or the 
Wis. representative, Arnold Wiley, Columbus, Wis.) 


Miss Salisbury again: One of the most prolific and 
consistently good Wisconsin writers in our teaching 
ranks is Dr. Rachel Salisbury, Platteville STC. She 
and J. Paul Leonard have tied up in joint author- 
ship of a high school composition series entitled the 
Thought Program, published by Scott, Foresman Co., 
Chicago. We have previously mentioned Thinking in 
English, books one and two, written for first and 
second years of high school. This past spring we 
received notice of the third book in the series, Con- 
sidering the Meaning (third year book, 448 pp., 
$1.24). 

This book follows the same general pattern of 
Thinking in English, written in the same informal 
yet forceful style, and given variety and sparkle 
of text and illustrations which will stimulate and 
hold student interest. One of the best features of the 
text is the fact that it considers al] pupils, the bright 
as well as the dull, and so is well adapted to gen- 
eral class usage. (For illustrative material write the 
publishers or some Wisconsin representative: J. B. 
Crouch, Waukesha; Tillie Schlumberger, 2654 E. 
Johnson, Madison; W. C. Crosland, Antigo; or Otto 
Ritzenthaler, Baraboo.) 
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SCHUSTER’S—Wisconsin’s Largest Department Store Distributor of Quality Merchandise 










Erase your 
fatigue with a 
snack or re- 
freshments at 
our fountain. 
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and the APPLE of 
Wisconsin's Eye 





Mutual admiration . . . that’s what it is! 
We watch and applaud the sincere efforts 
of teachers who use progressive methods 
to painlessly put starch in the backbone 
— mentally —of young America, better 
preparing it to forge ahead in today’s 
world of individual, stiffer competition. 


For years, Wisconsin teachers have given 
Schuster’s “head of the class” rating for 
sincere, dependable QUALITY, leadership 
in FASHION, new feeling for SERVICE 
—the big factor that makes a store 
“human”, constantly offering MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY—reflected in every price 
tag. That’s the kind of CONFIDENCE 
we rate from customers coast-to-coast! 


YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNT IS INVITED. 
Just present your Wisconsin State Teacher’s 
Membership card. Enjoy Schuster’s many 
credit “buy ways”. 


N. 3rd at W. Garfield N. 12th and W. Vliet 
W. Mitchell at S. llth 
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HEARTY 
WELCOME 


to 


THE TEACHERS OF 
WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Hotel 


Association 


Milwaukee is the Ideal Convention City of Wisconsin 
























































